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“The Best Ever” 


There is no other drink like Hires—none made with the same 

' combination of sixteen natural ingredients—juices of roots, herbs, 
barks, berries and pure cane sugar. Hires is an uncommon drink 
—uncommon in its ingredients, its goodness and its wholesomeness. 

Hires being uncommon the Hires story must be told in an un- 
common way and can be with so worthy asubject. For many years 
Advertising Headquarters has prepared the advertising for “Hires” 
as well as for other products of the House of Hires. 

The present campaign to educate the consumer to ‘always say 
Hires” is the largest, most attractive Hires campaign ever conducted. 
A high official of the Hires organization has been pleased to speak 
of it as “the best soft drink advertising campaign ever run.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


> New Yorx Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Our Biggest ie 
Are Farm Folks 


The farmers spent more money for live 
stock advertising in THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS during 1918 than the 
automobile industry and farm implement 
and machinery industry put together. 


Che figures are as follows: 


Automobile Industry 
Farm Implement and Machinery Industry.... 
(Not including Power Machinery) 


Live Stock Advtg 


The fact that the 
his own good money, and 

too—in THE STANDARD 
PAPERS, is a sure 
confidence in them. 


farmer himself spends 
lot of it, 

FARM 
indication of his 


It shows that our Million Subscribers 
read their paper thoroughly and buy 
from its advertising columns. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard'Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 


Hoard’ s Dairyman 


stablished 1870 


The Ohio Farmer 


Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 


Established 1843 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
blished 1841 


Siciaiteenie Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


Established 1881 


Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, INc., 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


The Farmer, St. , Paul 


Establiahe 


Wallaces’ ct 
Establi ah d 189 


Progressive Farmer 
Ex s 


Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 18177 


Pacific Rural Press 
stabbished 18 


astern Representatives 


Fas 
Watrace C. Ricnarpson, INC, 
81 Fourth Ave., New York Gity 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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4n Old Industry To Be Advertised 
By Its Labor Unions 


Woodearvers’ Unions Plan to Rev ive an Ancient Art by Modern Methods 


New York, May 29, 1919 


460,000 By Roy Dickinson 
2,659,000 


space to place its side be 


PRING WATER, sand from page 


ae ‘ 7 - . 
119 the sea and mud baths have fore the manufacturers, in order 
’ 000 . Tsenes } ‘ : x 

n advertised Tinned soups, to obviate a smoldering strike 
ie marble, ideas, religion, the Tri situation In this case, the Boot 
4,000.00 cratops, and almost everything and Shoe Workers’ Union vir 


realm tually used space to combat a 
have group of smaller unions. It gave 
the union pledge of honor, its rea- 


dse that comes within the 

human imagination, 
proven time and again the true 
of advertising. One sons for existence, something of 


jemocracy 
all the its history, and made for itself a 


ig idea back of almost 
great movements of the world his place in the town. 
tory has never been advertised, In almost all of these examples, 
however, in the proper sense however, there has been a dispute 
hat is, pride in the job from or a threatened dispute behind the 
the worker’s viewpoint, the idea advertising The really  con- 
hich made the guild of the Mid structive de—the big  funda- 
good in mental idea—pride in the job 
which means increased production 
| better product, has never 
manufacturing concerns thi been used in labor advertising. In 
idea, of course, has been utilized England, Charles Duncan, Labor 
Waltham, Willard, Gruen, and a M.P., has, however, utilized ad 
host of other firms have cog vertising to great advantage. 
med the worker in their national It is interesting, therefore, to 
uvertising. The craft itself, note the first step along these lines 
however, has seldom advertised which have been observed in the 
pide in the day’s work in a con United States. The International 
iructive way. It is true that dur Woodcarvers’ Association is pre- 
ig the recent clothing strike in paring for an advertising cam- 
Nw York, the International paign of significancé to the whole 
ladies’ Garment Workers’ Asso labor movement in this country 
cation used three columns, 200 The members of this labor or- 
ines, to tell its side of the fight ganization depend for their liv- 
Me Street Car Men’s Union in ing on the demand for hand- 
New Jersey, the Machinists’ Union carved wood in contrast to the 
m Lonnecticut, and many others, composition wood, .which is an 
mye bought space for fighting imitation of the old hand-carved 
utatives purposes. The same thing has been product. The International Wood- 
+ true in almost every industrial carvers’ Association, with more 
—— dispute in the country. The Boot than a thousand niembers thought 
ad Shoe Workers’ Union in of the idea before the war, and in 
Haverhill, Mass., also used full its official publication for April, 
Table of Contents on page 166 


le Ages an influence for 
at, industry and life 
Inmany a piece of copy put out 
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Montague Webber, manager . of 
the Detroit branch, again sug- 
gested the idea of constructive, 
forward-looking advertising to 
the members of his Association. 

The purpose of the advertising, 
as suggested by him, is not that 
of a fighting, destructive sort by 
any means. Its purpose is to 
bring home to the American pub- 
lic the fundamental facts about 
hand-carved wood, and to show, 
if possible, that wood-carving into 
which the best efforts of skilled 
men have gone is better than ma- 
chine-made compo wood. As the 
men depend for their living on the 
amount of hand-carved wood used 
by home builders of the country, 
it can be seen that this construc- 
tive idea in advertising is one 
which will give the skilled 
workers almost a vested right in 
the industry, and by increasing 
the consumption of the goods they 
make would automatically result 
in an increase in wages. The 
thought takes cognizance of the 
economic truth so often over- 
looked that increased wages de- 
pend upon production, and that 
a demand is essential to make in- 
creased production a commercial- 
ly profitable undertaking. 

To the writer of this article, 
Mr. Webber stated his fundamen- 
tal object as follows: 

“Our true motive is to gain the 
patronage of the wealthy and the 
artistic for our product so that 
our craft may revert to its former 
high place among the arts, which 
was lost to it through mistaken 
attempted competition with the 
compo substitutes, which because 
of the mechanical processes to its 
production can never compare 
with hand-carving from the stand- 
point of true art.” 

This statement, made in this 
first year of our new era in in- 
dustry, brings back memories of 
the day when Albrecht Diirer, of 
Nuremberg, put his soul into the 
ancient and honorable art of 
wood-carving. It conjures up a 
host of all men in all times who 
put love and the.joy of living 
into their crafts, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, the silversmith, Stradivarius, 
of Cremona, who went forth into 


INK 


the forest and selec 

for his violins from ~ we wes 
of the toughest trees wehhealtt 
the storms, Hepplewhite vad 
Chippendale, artists all, proud } 
their calling, breathing life int 
~ objects they wrought, 

n a statement to th 
of his Association, Mi. Woe 
first pointed out what advertis; 
has oa oe all good articles from 
automobile tires to co 
then says: — 

“And what we have to self js 

no fake, either. It is the product 
of one of the finest and most a. 
cient of all callings, almost forgot. 
ten because its followers did ng 
think to get away’ from methods 
and practices almost as ancient a 
the art itself; because it didn’t x. 
cur to them that to maintain ty 
ancient art they should use mod 
ern methods to advertise it, If th 
failure to advertise has caused ox 
art to be forgotten, the way tor 
store it is to advertise.” 
As a slogan, he suggests tht 
each advertisement be signed 
“The Revival of the Art of 
Carving.” 

He further suggests that ead 
member of the national organiz- 
tion contribute to a separate at- 
vertising fund, the cost to ead 
member, depending upon the siz 
of the initial campaign. The ir 
tention in the first place woul 
be to use a small advertisement 
in six or seven dailies, charging 
each member 20 cents per wet 
After this initial campaign, Mt 
Webber believes that certain ma- 
azines reaching people who at 
building: and buying homes, woul 
be of value, with copy showig 
the illustration of hand-carved 
wood, what hand-carved wood & 
as compared with compo, and his 
torical examples of wood-carmm 
as an art, along broad education 
and esthetic lines. 


WOULD DIRECT PUBLIC'S TASTES 
ALONG HIGHER PLANES 


He calls attention to the adver 
tising of furniture manufactures 
in various publications, wher! 
man and his wife are imspeciit 
an oak set which they have bout 
for their home, and the wife sf 
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AMERICAN IDEALS 
“A new civilization is com- 
ing in which conscience is 
to speak in the affairs of 
state.”"—Christian Herald 
Editorial 
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Will the war stay won? 


Just one thing made Germany the 
mightiest force for evil in the world — 
Schooling. 

Deliberate education in the single 
national purpose of ‘“ Deutschland 
uber alles”. 

Just one thing can keep America strong 
and safe— 

Schooling in our national principles. School- 
ing in good will, justice, democracy. 

Such great national problems the Christian 
Herald is discussing from a standpoint 
frankly moral. 


This perhaps is why the Christian Herald 
is unique in its hold upon 300,000 of the 
most responsible, most influential families 
in America. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pudilisher 
NEW YORK CITY 
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just as anxious as you are 
to start worthy heirlooms in our 
family.” “Note ‘the worthy heir 
looms’,” ay Mr Webber 
“Doesn't it adver 
tisements could run most fittingly 
in conjunction with the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association ?” 

In this manner, he suggests an 
idea whereby manufacturers’ as 
sociations and labor unions, strong 
organizations, both of them, in 
stead of fighting each other, being 
organizations which were looking 
for the other’s scalp, could co- 
operate for the benefit of the in 
dustry upon which they both d 
pend for a living 

Lest some radical in his organi 
zation should feel that this is be 
coming capitalistic, Mr. Webber 
says, “You, who have no love for 
the big corporation, don’t let this 
worry you. Question the capital 
ist, and he will invariably come 
back with ‘Do you think we ar 
in this for our health?’ All right! 
What we are doing is not for love, 
but for our bread-baskets We 
must replenish those to live to set 
the ‘new order.’” 

Advertising for the “bread 
baskets” is a new idea and ema- 
nating from a labor union in good 
standing, it is most interesting. At 
20 cents per week, Mr. Webber 
points out, an advertising cam- 
paign of $13,000 could be started 
at once, which would be the first 
step in educating the public by 
advertising. 

He also points out that it is not 
necessary to collect this money 
all at once. He that with 
the present system of percentage 
dues in the Union, there is a lot 
of money lying in the bank which 
could be used for immediate ad- 
vertising in proportion to the 
number of members in each 
local, who would reimburse their 
branches by the general contribu- 
tion decided upon later. He 
further points out that no one in 
the Association has come out in 
flat refusal to the advertising idea, 
and expects that this is a sign that 
members are willing to spend a 
little bit of money to make the 
test, and are merely waiting for 
the referendum which will validate 


“T’m 


seem as 1f oul 


Says 
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the proceeding A } 
I nd he end 
with this statement: sw 


mw Id 1 
uld a test result mM 


creased demand for hand-caryin 
the members would he cr. 
increase their effort in the a 
paign, while should the test rest 
in no increase, which js wr 
doubtful, there would be no fel 
ing of loss. such as is felt in lo. 
ing a strike 


LABOR HAS GOODS TO ADVERTISE 


In this last sentetice, it looks as 
though there was a germ Of a big 
idea "he labor unions haye ; 
great story to tell at the Present 
time The American Federaticg 
of Labor, many manufacturers 
lieve, is a bulwark standing \. 
tween our institutions as th 
exist to-day and those extren 
radicals who would destroy 
of our civilization, Th 
labor union is not in favor of & 
struction It believes in winnig 
whatever it wins by evolution, 
Yet in the mink 
of a great many uninformed, lar 
unions have meant strikes a 
lowered production. in the pat 
Perhaps, because they have ot 
taken the trouble to investign 
and find out what the union & 
why it is, and for what purport 
it exists, does this impression prt 
vail. The American Federata 
of Labor has a good article tos 
to-day—its own story of progres 
and its present position in thea 
fairs of the world With almot 
4,000,009 members, the Amenca 
Federation of Labor, by a me 
collection ot 50 cents from i 
members, could raise a campaig 
fund of $2,000,000, and by adver 
tising consistently in the mag 
zines and newspapers of Ament 
could bring about a much bet 
understanding between capa 
and labor and at the same tm 
could undoubtedly  increast ® 
own membership. 4 

The public has always beliert 
that cutting down in products 
was the fault of labor unims@ 
that they stood for destructive & 
stead of constructive methods. | 
it were brought out in’an adveti 
for example, tit 


present 


by re volutio1 


ing campaign, x 
very often a labor union has 
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hand- “Carving 


€ 
he Cager tp | 
“=| New York Glob 
<=! New Yor obe 
1 be no feel. 


S felt in los } 
sells the advertiser tangible results for 


money spent in its columns. 
€, it looks as 


@ It sells its space as a commodity to 
all advertisers for like service, local or 


facturers by foreign. 

Standing be 

ee ee | @ It recognizes the usefulness of the ad- 
destroy aj 1a) 1 

ation, The vertising agent as an important factor 
favor of é to both advertiser and newspaper and 
mM winning r ‘ ie 

volution, nx allows him a liberal commission—15 

n the minds > 

ormed. be per cent. and a 2 per cent. cash discount. 
strikes and 

nthe past . , 

, tae @ 180,000 circulation among people 


— with money to spend who have con- 
- UNION & “ =e m 

fidence in the advertising which The 
Globe accepts and prints is the answer. 


of progres, 


vith aad For An Experimental 
Campaign 


Use the Saturday issue of The Globe, 
for which the special flat rate for gen- 
eral advertising is 


25 CENTS A LINE 


nt The New York Globe 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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What soaking in warm water for several minutes 
does to your finger nails, shaving soap must do in- 
stantly to the beard. 


there news 
in shaving soap? 





“A new shaving soap— 
why?” 

This headline introduced 
the new Woodbury’s Shaving 
Stick to New Yorkers on 
May 22nd. 


It not only announced a real achievement of 
the Andrew Jergens Company. It also 
summed up a big problem in advertising. 


A new shaving stick, based on the famous 
Woodbury formula, was to be offered to New 
York men. It was different from other shaving 
sticks and splendidly adapted to its purpose. 


How could these facts be used to make this 
soap stand out from others? How could it 
win a place in a field already over-crowded? 


Out of the most commonplace thing in the 
world, a man’s beard, a story was developed 
that tells concretely why Woodbury’s Shaving 
Stick is superior to other soaps—a story that is 
intensely interesting human news to every man. 
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same tough substance 
as your fingernails 


The 12,000 individual hairs of the beard must be properly softened 
possible 








Advertisements like these are 
carrying to New York mena news 
story which gives Woodbury’'s 
Shaving Stick a real individuality. 





“Your beard is of the same tough substance 
as your finger-nails.” This horn-like sub- 
stance, Keratin, must be instantly softened by 
shaving soap lather. 


“Which kind of beard is yours?” An average 
beard, with a tender skin—a heavy wiry beard— 
an ingrowing beard? For each of these three types 
of beard the correct method of using Woodbury’s 
Shaving Stick has been perfected. 


For this new shaving stick, a story of users has 
been worked out, which individualizes it just as the 
“Skin you love to touch” treatments have indi- 
vidualized Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Somewhere in every product—in every business— 
there is a story that can be developed into a genu- 
ine personality. By developing these stories and 
presenting them in compelling advertisements, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is helping many 
clients build up rapid increase in sales and profits. 


J]. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 
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forced to cut down production be- 
cause of the fact that speed-up 
artists were put into a plant by the 
efficiency engineer,who after train- 
ing men to go ata certain speed 
were moved on to another plant, 
and that- the men in this plant, 
realizing that they were in for 
a twenty-mile race refused to join 
in the 100-yard dash, a great good 
would be accomplished. The rea- 
son for the union attitude on the 
apprentice system, what the real 
labor movement in America is, 
what union labor has accom 
plished, labor unionism as distinct 
from extreme radicalism, why the 
restriction of the number of ap- 
prentices, the relation between 
high production and wages, what 
American labor wants, what 
American labor is willing to do, 
why American labor will give 100 
per cent, why manufacturers’ as- 
sociations should co-operate with 
the union in their common in- 
dustry, all these and more might 
be used as titles for advertise- 
ments to be run by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

If, with this American campaign 
emanating from labor, there could 
be combined meetings in various 
towns between representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the local organizations of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, a great good might be ac- 
complished for each individual 
town. When men work together 
in fair weather, it is very often 
the fact that when foul weather 
comes, they are apt to approach 
the dispute in a much different 
spirit than they would have where 
suspicion and distrust are the 
dominating factors: A construc- 
tive idea of this sort on the part 
of any organization, like this 
initial step by the woodcarvers, 
especially on the part of an or- 
ganization which at the present 
time is part of the big Federation 
which can play so great a part for 
good in America’s industrial life, 
merits the attention and help of 
advertising men. 

Mr. Webber is not familiar with 
the details of the advertising busi- 
ness, though he believes .implicitly 
in its effectiveness. He does know 


INK 


woodecary ing, its practi r 
tory, traditions and pool 4 
and he has a really constructiye 


idea with an important i! 


present day problems, If adie 
ful whether he ever heard of ax 
advertising agent and yet he has 
some ideas in his COMmunication 
which would make good advertis. 
ing copy. It is entirely possible 
that from his original § r 
there may come some rally be 
new advertising campaigns im 4 
field which up to this time has 
never been touched by adverts 
except when used in a destructive 
rather than in a constructive map. 
ner. A joint campaign by the In. 
ternational Woodcarvers’ Associ. 
tion and the American Oak Mam. 
facturers’ Association and som 
of the other associations of mam 
facturers is not outside the realm 
of possibility, and as a starter t 
would be a most interesting de 
velopment in the new industria 
era of to-day. 

MIGHT EVOLVE WHITLEY COUNCHS 

FOR AMERICA 


England has its Whitley Com 
cils which grew out of the original 
meetings of twelve men, and which 
to-day without political authority 
are almost dominating the indu:- 
trial and political life of Grea 


Britain. It would be exceedingly 
interesting if, out of the adver 
tising business so typically Amer- 
can and so typically constructive 
in character, there might come 
new movement which would k 
for America, what the original 
Whitley report started in Eng 
land and would go even further 
In England, the Whitley ideas 
based on compulsory joining a 
the part of both manufacturer ant 
union. Our American system 5 
entirely voluntary. The American 
Federation of Labor is made # 
entirely of voluntary organizations 
banded together merely by 4 com 
mon cause, and in the same wa 
the United. States Chamber ol 
Commerce and the various malt 
facturers’ associations are matt 
up of voluntary membershijs 
Out of the idea of voluntary me 
bership in organizations for 0 
operation instead of ¢ 
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UR town’s company in 

the Rainbow Division’s 
going to march in the Decora- 
tion Day parade, and the Cap 
picked my Scout Troop to es- 
cort the colors. 


Maybe those kids of mine 
aren't swelling around a little. 
Ifsinful pride can bust a fellow, 
believe me those young ones 
ought to have busted long ago. 


Talk about discipline; they 
hardly listened to commands, 
until I told’em if they couldn’t 
show up under orders better, 
we'd have to hand the honors 
tothe Lakeville Boys’ Brigade. 


That fetched’em up, though! 


Cap picked my outfit be- 
cause he had it once himself, 
andalot of his boys graduated 
with him into real khaki and 
went to France. 


“Carry on the tradition,” he 
wired, giving us the job, and 
we did our best in helping to 
put the Victory Liberty Loan 
over in Millbrook. 


We'll look and do our smart- 
est in that parade, you bet. 
Dad and mother and sis have 
reserved seats in Dad’s corner 
office. I’m nervous as a cat, 
just as if we were really going 


over the top. 
(To be continued in Printers’ 
Ink of June 12) 


OYHOOD traditions “carry on” from 

boy generation to boy generation. 
Boys are your true conservatives, yet 
constructive adventurers. Billy Byer 
with his scout band follows an inher- 
itance as old as the ages, just as genera- 
tions to come will take it up. 

This is the reason for the more than 
500,000 readers of The American Boy, a 
magazine built solely on the boy view- 
point, appealing to his traditional love of 
adventure and restless, forwardlooking, 
eager activity. 

This is why many fathers read their 
sons’ American Boy. It embodies a “boy- 
man” appeal, a powerful hold that its ad- 
vertisers share to their present and future 
profit. 


THE SPRAGUE PU BLISH IN IG Co., Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Offices: 486 Fifth ve one York. 1418 Lytton Blidg., Chicago 
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may come the movement which 
will stabilize America’s industrial 
life, and it appears that this sug- 
gestion made by a local wood- 
carver of Detroit ‘has more to 
merit attention than a great many 
of the so-called cure-alls and 
Utopian ideals which have been 
suggested in the past by which ad- 
vertising is called upon to cure 
all sorts of ills, from Bolshevism 
to the Spanish influenza. A thing 
which cures or helps in any way 
must first of all be constructive, 
and this plan assuredly has that 
asset to commend it. Moreover, 
the suggestion has become a plan, 
several locals have already sub- 
scribed to the fund, others have 
approved the plan and are solidly 
behind it. Advertising has much 
in common with the American 
labor movement—both aim at a 
higher standard of living. Here 
is a plan where they actively meet 
on a common ground. Mr. Web- 
ber needs the help and advice of 
advertising men in his plan—men 
who are willing to work hard on 
a problem, which may not turn in- 
to copy at once, but which is in- 
teresting and fundamental. 

It is to be hoped that wood- 
carvers, men high in the labor 
movement and advertising men 
will be able to co-operate on this 
really constructive idea. 


Magazines Still Wanted Over 
There 


The American Red Cross reminds 
readers in this country that magazines 
and books are still needed to send to 
the soldiers in France awaiting the ships 


to bring them home. “They need books 
all the time—new ones, old ones, but 
always more books! And magazines— 
weekly ones, monthly ones, but always 
up-to-date ones.” 

Reading matter left at public libraries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


Simmons-Boardman Open Two 
New Offices 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company has opened an office in Lon- 
don, England, in charge of Robert E. 
Thayer, who was formerly managing 
editor of the Railway Mechanical Engi- 
neer at New York. 

An office in Cincinnati has also been 
opened in charge of R. H. Smith, who 
was formerly connected with the Chi- 
cago office in the business department. 
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Barnard Resigns from New 
York “American” 

F. R. Barnard has resigned 
vertising manager of “ 
em. = ¢ Yee 

or five years Mr. Barnard 5 
the Butterick Publishing Company 
nine years with the Street Rai tr 
vertising Company, and for three year; 


was vice-president of th George 
Dyer Company. L 


J. C. Harris, Jr., Discharge 
from Army 


Joel Chandler Harris, Jr, has rm 
ceived his discharge from army an{ 
has joined the Johnson-Dallis 
advertising agency of Atlanta, ele 
of its promotion department, Before 
entering the Service Mr. wa 
advertising manager of the Atlany 
Georgian American, 


P. E. Watson With Mother’ 
Magazine Company 


Paul E. Watson has been appointed 
ya ome and general manager oi 
the Mother’s Magazine Company, (ii 
cago. Mr. Watson has been vicepres- 
dent of the Chas. F. W. Nichols Con 
pany, advertising agency, of Chi 


Gillette Joins Kodak 


L. A. Gillette will become associate 
with the advertising department of th 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., on June 1. Mr. Gillette has ben 
advertising manager of St. Nichola. 
During the war he was a Major in te 
Red Cross. For three years he waa 
the staff of Printers’ Inx. 


Street & Finney Add an 
Account 

Street & Finney, Inc., New Yor, 
have secured the advertising account ¢ 
the De Long Hook & Eye ; 
of Philadelphia, manufacturer of De 
Long hooks and eyes and other 
ucts. 


G. H. Leigh Back with 
Butterick 


George H. Leigh has been dischangel 
from the Service, and has resumed is 
former position in the advertising é 
partment of The Butterick P 
Company, New York. Mr. Leigh wae 
captain in the army. 


W. A. Vonderleith Leave 
“McCall's” 
Walter A. Vonderleith has bees # 
pointed circulation ee of oe 
Magazine, New York, effective Lead 
He was formerly circulation manage 
McCall’s Magazine. 
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JUST FIVE MONTHS AGO 


THIS WAS PRINTED SHOWING A GRAITH oF 


IN IS MONTHS. IN ELV E oF THIS YEAR 
Wwe EQVALED THAT RECORD! 
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Read Koch’s List of 
Railroad Magazines. A 
Group Treated as One 
Big Monthly Periodical. 


© A magazine growing fastér along solid 
os legitimate lines than any publication we know 
> of, In spite of the tremendous circulation increase 
BS (two publications have grown 500%, one a 1000% 
SM we feel that the real growth is yet to come. 
= The improved living conditions and purchasing 
power brought about by the recent wage increases 
have made the railroad man a‘ valuable customer. 


These ore are Using Space Regularly : 
Arlington Co Collar (Challenge) 


Ball Watch Company 


Loftis 
sgl (South Bend) 
ah > ivons = Senpeny 


Mon — y Ward : Company 
Vone Pian’ icher Hig’ Compan 

eicher ry 
Eisendrath Glove ahd . 
Lee Mercantile Compan 


School of Correspondence 
ree | tT 

Bernard Hewitt & Company 
Lindstrom Senith Vibrator 





Kos List of Railroad Magazines 


Home Office: Ss Eastern Office: 
ee. Koc’ ¥ S. M. GOLDBERG, 

S. Michigan Ave, | 303 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, New York City. 


ST 
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* 
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ONE MAIL ORDER FIRM HAS CONTRACTED FOR ONR 
WNDRED AND TWENTY PAGES TOBE USED IN 


THE NEXT TEN MONTHS IN THIS LIST 
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More Than a Million a Week 
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Oneida and Collier’s 


Oneida Community, Ltd., 
have chosen Collier’s as 
their leading advertising 
medium. 


Collier’s carries more 


Oneida advertising this 
year than any other gen- 
eral publication. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Thane Million a Week 
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Lowering Distribution Costs iy 


Some of the more than 20,000 replies nee in The NEWS Movie Contest, which closed 
prt 3, 1919 

BEFORE the day of The Baltimore NEWS new merchandising plan 

getting distribution in Baltimore was too often a slow, laborious 
and costly proceeding. “The proposition as now worked out by th 
NEWS is quick, clean and in some instances has resulted in INITIAL 
SALES SUFFICIENT TO PAY FOR THE ADVERTISING 
BEFORE A LINE OF IT APPEARED. It has co-operative features. 
It reduces the number of papers ordinarily necessary to create demand 
in a city of this size to ONE—The NEWS! 

Does The NEWS dominate the local field? Does it put over exclusively 

-) NEWS propositions? Over 20,000 people SENT IN ANSWERS to The 
NEWS Movie Contest which closed April 3, 1919, after sixty days of as closely cen 
tered concentrated attention as a newspaper ever received. Over 20,000 replies! 
With perhaps 50,000 others who stuck to the contest for a half, three-fourths o 
ALL the way but who did not actually complete and mail their answers! 


The NEWS in April carried over a million lines of paid advertising—a gain 
355,800 lines over April, 1918—the largest gain made “ any Baltimore newspaper. 


The only Baltimore daily paper which showed a gain in average 
circulation for the six months period ending April 1, 1919, a 
compared with the same period a year ago, was 


The Baltimore News 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 


The NEWS carries more display advertising than any other Baltimore newspaper 


| arr 


Advertising Manager 
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The Part That Pictures Play in 
Modern Advertising 


The Art Manager Must Be a Man of Many Talents 


By A. L. 


N advertising agency used 
A four pages of space to bait 
the elusive art manager. 

‘it wanted a certain type of man 
and those four pages were nec- 
gsary to list his essential virtues. 
After concluding the advertise- 
ment, you felt a little dazed, Could 
so many talents be contained in 
one human mechanism? The fel- 
low who landed that job must_be 
super-blessed by the gods. For 
he would be a printer and paper 
man and type expert and mer- 
chandiser and salesman and ar- 
tist and walking delegate for the 
illustrators union, and _ stump 
speaker, trade analyst, diplomat, 
engraver, expert accountant, book- 
keeper, and other things we fail 
to recall at the momert. 

The salary would be as large 
as the responsibility—and figured 
out on that basis, we reckon that 
it was a $100,000-a-year job. 

All of which brings up the 
casual query: What are the neces- 
sary qualifications of an art man- 
ager? It is pertinent, for of late 
there have been many changes and 
as many alluring want ads. Some 
daring fellow has made the un- 
equivocal statement that there are 
not over two real art managers in 
New York, and less than twelve 
in the entire United States. We 
question this. There are fourteen 
or fifteen, anyway. 

But the distinction between an 
art manager and an art director, 
tuns parallel with the clerk and 
salesman. A clerk is an employee 
who, with neatness and despatch, 

es something off the shelves, 
quotes the price and waits. A 
salesman is a highly-specialized 
person of imagination, shrewd 
judgment and knowledge of hu- 
man nature, who sells his pros- 
pect a $500 article when he asked 
eight something at a dollar ninety- 


Townsend 


Modern conditions in advertis- 
ing have made it extraordinarily 
difficult for any man who attends 
to the art end of production. The 
day of the superficially good ad- 
vertising design has gone, we 
trust, beyond recall. One of the 
signs of the times is the signing 
up of a national illustrator by an 
agency, at a salary stipend far be- 
yond what presidents of corpora- 
tions usually draw. And it re- 
quired a deal of coaxing at that. 

This pen-and-ink genius, ac- 
customed to temperamental story- 
book illustrations, will be asked to 
employ his resources in a new 
field. He must draw pictures that 
will sell goods. Rebellion of ar- 
tistic spirit figured in the deal— 
but why insist upon ideals when 
you can make five times as much 
in the coin of the realm—and be 
sure that you get it—every week! 


ILLUSTRATIONS ARE COMING INTO 
THEIR OWN 


Advertising art has made rapid 
strides. The results are notice- 
ably eloquent. Price seems to 
have disappeared as a _ militant 
barrier. An advertiser of sound 
investments has just closed a deal 
that will mean a series of forty- 
eight paintings at $1,500 per can- 
vas, Competition of the most ag- 
gressive sort has compelled adver- 
tisers to keep up with a speedy and 
expensive procession. But isn’t it 
true that we have all coddled an 
error of judgment these many 
moons? We have tried to price- 
haggle over advertising art. A 
forty-thousand-dollar-a-year brain 
planned the copy, but a three- 
thousand-dollar-a-year brain em- 
bellished it. 

Experience seems to have taught 
that advertising is largely a mat- 
ter of glorifying the product. An 
ounce bottle of perfume can be- 


ome a thing of dreams and 
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imagination if the artist creates 
that atmosphere. Dr. Dunn, of 
Oneida Community fame, always 
has maintained that this was 
true—and proved it, by intensive 
application. Hundreds of cam- 
paigns, now current in our maga- 
zines, depend largely upon the ro- 
mance that has been threaded 
through their merchandising fab- 
ric. Lux is the child of pictorial 
“atmosphere!” The artist has 
shown so many delicate fabrics 
being laundered with soap flakes, 
and has been so generous with 
lather, that the average woman as- 
sociates this product with moon- 
shine and cobwebs. The text 
helped, to be sure, but Lux has 
been married to cretonnes, lace, 
silk and Georgette waists in such 
subtle ways, pictorially, that you 
get it without copy. 

Ten years ago, commercial art 
was looked upon qs a sort of nec- 
essary evil. To-day it is ad- 
mittedly indispensable. We will 
not ask the copy writer to agree 
to this point—he can’t—the very 


thought is foreign to his pay en- 
velope and his temperament. Pic- 


tures are the universal tongue. 
That’s the way languages were 
written long before a pair of horn- 
rim spectacles were dreamed of. 
Picture and text should live under 
one roof, in peace and harmony 
—happily married. 


THE BROAD PROVINCE OF AN ART 
DIRECTOR 


The art director of an advertis- 
ing organization holds a highly 
responsible position. He must be 
a man of many minds. Whereas, 
the copy output of an agency may 
be the aggregate output of a dozen 
different men, the director of art 
supervises the illustrating of every 
account in the place—and no two 
should bear family resemblance. 
Like an art-chameleon, he crawls 
in and out of his labyrinths of 
work, changing color to fit the 
occasion. 

It lies within his province to 
make or break an agency—say 
what you will. For he it is, who, 
at the expiration of a contract, 
has spread out a vivid, clever 
and individualistic campaign—or 
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wobbly, disjointed pieces 
to unify all that hae fork a 

For the present, at least, 
people judge advertising by it 
physical impression—its appeal to 
the eye—rather than to the te. 
son. And, this being true, the a 
director has a large and lush ori, 
on his hands. 

Does he receive the considen. 
tion and respect he deserves—ti, 
patient soul who fights with a. 
tists all day, and supervises rough 
sketches all night? Past per- 
formance seems to indicate thi 
while there is a growing fealin. 
tion of his importance in the shop, 
he still ranks about thirteen on the 
Field Card. The space buyer wil 
appear in the outer office and 
everybody bows cordially. Sever! 
farm-paper representatives, who 
have been waiting since dawn, te 
move their hats deferentially, 
licitors of accounts, like tinselled 
manikins, strut here and there, to 
receive the plaudits of the pop 
lace, and even stenogs,. primping 
and preening their feathers, come 
in for popular approval. But the 
art director is considered a sort 
of spongy excrescence on the face 
of affairs. Nature sure must have 
been in an ugly mood when sh 
made him. 

This is said in all sincerity 
Hard-headed business men do not 
think much of art as a profession 
Around the shop, copy sharks, if 
asked to divulge their secret souls 
will whisperingly confide that a 
artist is a nut, with the meat re 
moved. In their case, he is th 
elephantine person who cits 
down space for reading matter 

The physical embellishment of 
the ad has not, up to just recent 
ly, been considered an important 
job. Anybody can draw a littl 
picture. All you have to dos 
ring a gong, and artists will stam- 
pede in from everywhere. Girt 
one of them twenty cents in red 
money, and a Chicago Exposition 
centenary stamp, uncancelled, an¢, 
presto! the illustration appeats! 
It’s as easy as all that. 

But, in truth, have you et 
worked in the same ditch 
an artist? Have you ever 
one into conference, ca 
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‘cally explained what was 
coon had it delivered five 
later—exactly what you 
don't want? There is a touch of 
the Bolshevist in commercial ar- 
tists. All art managers and adver- 
tisers belong to the bourgeois. 
Down with Instructions! Burn 
“Salesmanship” at the stake and 
stick a torch to the merchandising 

i int, 
ca “farmed-out” commer- 
cial art job, there is tucked away 
a bad.case of nervous prostration. 
It’s the greatest gamble this side 
of a commuter’s garden or Monte 
Carlo. You never know what 
you'll get, despite explicit, copper- 
riveted, iron-bound and duly at 
tested written and sketched in- 
structions. This is not true in 
any other line of business. Give 
a set of plans and specifications 
toa builder, and he will put up 
the house therein designated. 
Many artists, left to their own re- 
sources, with no directing hand in 
the vicinity, will bring back a 
stucco mansion—when you ordered 
a boarded bungalow. And, mind 
you, they do not take these liber- 
ties with malice aforethought. 
They are very serious and con- 
scientious about it. They know 
they are, by nature, more artistic 
than the other fellow and want 
to protect him against himself. 

It is admitted, without further 
argument, that an artist’s own un- 
abridged conception of a subject 
is very likely to be far more ar- 
tistic and far more legitimate as 
genuine art, than the prescribed 
composition of some stubborn de- 
partment manager; but commer- 
cial art should be just a bit com- 
mercial. Provision must be made 
for text and display name-plates 
and cans and packages, etc. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE, AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


It is, then, a nerve-racking and 


serious task—this dealing with 
many artists on many assignments. 
The manager who does it success- 
ully is very apt to be a born dip- 
t. He enthuses his man— 
his imagination—urges him 
on to sympathetic and exalted alti- 
of effort. 
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What are the esséntial qualifica- 
tions of an agency art director? 
What have we to demand of him? 
The peak-load virtues and talents 
are mentioned with reverent awe: 

He should possess a natural 
love, and technical knowledge of, 
art, in its broader sense. It is 
not admissible that the best di- 
rector is the chap who never put 
brush to canvas. The day of the 
price-haggler has gone. Com- 
mercial art is no longer commer- 
cial, save in the sense that its 
primary purpose is to sell goods. 

He should know artists—their 
work and their whims, their spe- 
cialties and their peculiarities. He 
should mingle with them and keep 
a perfect mental file of “comers” 
and “goers.” When a campaign 
is to be illustrated, he should be 
able to classify it instantly and 
press a button for the one artist 
who can best handle that job. 
Therefore, he should be a popular 
man—a likable man—a man who 
is tactful—a “good mixer.” 

He should possess the ability, in 
a sense, to hypnotize himself into 
periods of perhaps enforced en- 
thusiasm. Many jobs requiring 
pictures are as dead as a dried 
haddock, yet the only spirit in 
which to operate them is—en- 
thusiasm! It is possible, we con- 
tend, to make oneself like a stupid 
responsibility. Thus it happens 
that some men make prosaic cam- 
paigns attractive. 

He should be a shrewd business 
executive. Commercial art must 
be purchased wisely and within 
the bounds of the appropriation. 
And to compute its worth or its 
ultimate cost, is the despair of 
even the most experienced finan- 
cial expert. There seems to be no 
basis of computation. One artist 
asks too much, while the next 
accepts too little. It is the most 
unsteady market known to man. 
Buying a pig in a poke is edifying 
by comparison! 

He should have poise and pose, 
for he frequently consults with 
clients. And advertising commit- 
tees are weird, Two men may 
agree on all of the stupendous 
problems of life and civilization, 
but they’ll fight, at the drop of 
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the hat, over a piece of advertis- 
ing copy or an advertising il- 
lustration. The art director must 
possess sufficient force, personal- 
ity and self-reliance, to fight for 
a principle. It is human to de- 
stroy. Committees can have more 
fun criticising a submitted design, 
than three nights at the Winter 
Garden. 

The art director should be an 
“idea man”—for if we are quite 
true to ourselves and our profes- 
sion, we must admit that the idea 
is greater than its execution. Any- 
body can buy pictures—brains are 
required to buy ideas. It means 
developing that quality in your- 
self and discovering it in others. 

He should be a progressive and 
always a little dissatisfied with 
himself. Times do move—what 
was popular to-day is passé to- 
morrow. Commercial art is as 
fickle and as capricious as a 
Parisian modiste. He must see all 
advertising and read all advertis- 
ing. He must have a craving for 
research and a hunger for after- 
office hours investigation. He 
must be modern, even at the risk 
of sacrificing his self-respect—his 
personal judgment. 

He must be broad enough to ac- 
cept ideas from others, and ac- 
knowledge merit in schemes that 
did not originate with him. He 
must haye the happy and unique 
faculty of never getting in a rut. 
The art director whose lay-outs 
bear a family resemblance, is en- 
dangering these accounts. Un- 
conscious duplication—self-plagia- 
rism—their harm is incalculable! 

He .must meet his _ fellow- 
workers at least half way. Re- 
member—copy has lawful partner- 
ship with design. Because the man 
who writes the text happens to 
take exception to this or that, the 
art director is not privileged to 
gather up his toys and quit play- 
ing. It is give and take all the 
while. Advertising to-day, in its 
larger phases, is seldom the prod- 
uct of a one-man organization. 
The client is paying for many 
minds with many ideas. That’s 
the beauty of an advertising agency 
—one man thinks of what the 
other man forgot. 
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_ The art director should be a 
judge of character, The type of 
appeal for each account, changes 
with the market. We poke fu 
at it, but there is such a thing as 
“Psychology.” The illustratiog 
keyed to see the high sign: 
Orlando, will not go for Knox 
Hats. 

He should be a man of 
moods. Light and shade, pathos 
and humor—human sentiment ig 
all its vagaries, find expression, 
eventually, in advertising. An ar 
director is called upon to interpret 
these. Quite often, it is of the 
greatest possible help if he acts 
them out for the benefit of the 
artist who is to make the illus. 
tion. 

He must know mediums, tech. 
niques and pigment. He must ke 
a salesman at heart, for his pic. 
tures are salesmen. He must re 
spect system, for art departments 
can be run wisely, economically 
only when business principles are 
applied. He should be a clea 
man, morally and physically, for 
he must command the respect of 
his staff at all times and under 
all circumstances. He must bea 
judge of type faces and set-up, 
Many a beautiful illustration ha 
lost its effectiveness because of 
poor typography in the final dis- 
play. 

He must— 

But space does not permit of 
our rehearsing all that the modem 
art director must be. He is the 
chameleon of the advertising bus- 
ness—a man of many parts and 
colors—a twentieth century Pro- 
tean wizard. The circus chap who 
juggles ten glass balls at one time 
without breaking them, has a 
easy job. 


Nye Leaves Advertising 
Business 
Frank W. Nye, advertisin -_ 
of Hearst’s Magazine, will eave 4 
publication June 1 to devote his tim 


to some oil properties in the $ 
west and a metals property in Arizom 
For the present E. R. Crowe, busines 
manager, will add the supervision 
the advertising. department of Hearst 
Magazine to his other work. % 
Thus far Mr. Nye has been serv 
only as a director in the -prope to 
which he is now to devote his wilt 
attention. ; 
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To get Philadelphians 

to ride in your automobiles, 

do as most local advertisers do, 
concentrate your advertising 

in the paper “‘nearly everybody reads” 


—The Bulletin. 


Spring weather, and the lure of the 
many miles of well paved streets through- 
out the city, the splendid roads of the 
country about Philadelphia, the roads to 
the seashore resorts, all help to increase 
automobile sales in this territory,—and 
Philadelphians have the money to buy. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one 
cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 
“ecto” 445,920 Sis 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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HEY were a hard and dis- 
gruntled lot, these thou- 
sand factory workers— 

indifferent to their tasks, an- 
tagonistic toward their employ- 
ers, embittered in spirit. 


Most of them were German 
born or of Teutonic extraction. 
Practically all of them were pro- 
German in sympathy. They 
could not understand this coun- 
try’s participation in the war. 


They sulked and schemed. 


Then came word that the Gov- 
ernment was planning to intern 
a considerable number of the 
men. The officers of the fac- 
tory were in a dilemma. 


The situation was tense. 


And just at that time there came 
to the factory a man who 
worked an industrial miracle. 


Commanding in _ personality, 
with an eloquence and sincerity 
that revealed a glowing faith, 
he turned chaos into order. 


A thousand men who had stood 
at the threshold of a Govern- 
ment prison camp for enemies 
of the country were turned 


into supporters of our Nation! 
cause. 


Doubt gave way to faith. 0p 
position changed to co-open 
tion. Instead of being interned, 
these German-Americans took 
up their work with zest ani 
helped to win the war. 


The man who worked this re. 
markable transformation wa 
Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, for 
ten years pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York. 


Because of his unusual infv 
ence over working men, Dr. 
Eaton became one of the special 
speakers for the United States 
Shipping Board, and from Janv- 
ary, 1918, until the close of the 
war he was the head of the Ne 
tional Service Department of 
the Shipping Board: 


At the conclusion of the war, 
Dr. Eaton decided to devote 
himself to “spreading the King- 
dom of God in industrial rel 
tions.” For several months, be 
has been in conference with in- 
dustrial leaders, developing : 
plan of better social and eto 
nomic conditions for labor. 
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Dr. Eaton’s Principles for Indus- 


trial Harmony 


inefficiency is often due to ill will. To 
this a oat change the minds of men, 
o ust introduce the principles of political 


Soot into industry. 


and harmony come only through lib- 


wal adjustment and co-operation. 
We must 


Policy, built upon justice and efficiency. 


bring into being a National Labor 





“~/ 
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Recently, the largest manufac- 
ter of his line in the world 
called on Dr. Eaton to work out 
a profit-sharing program, by 
which all permanent employees 
of the company became stock- 
holders on a basis which “took 
them in on the ground floor” in 
the matter of the company’s 
large earnings, and insured effi- 
cent labor co-operation. 


ESLIE’S WEEKLY takes 

pride in announcing that 
Dr. Eaton has accepted the post 
6f Associate Editor of this 
jounal. His first page appears 
in our current issue. 


The contributions of this dis- 
tinguished new member of 
Leslie's staff will hold great 
public interest and importance, 


and will command national at- 
tention as the most authorita- 
tive regular department on in- 
dustrial relations in an Ameri- 
can publication. 


This eloquent orator for our 
Government who swayed mil- 
lions to larger thought and 
achievement during the war will 
speak regularly from the pages 
of Leslie’s Weekly, and exert a 
powerful influence for industrial 
harmony throughout the coun- 


try. 


Leslie’s Weekly, standing as it 
does for full justice both to em- 
ployees and employers, is 
pleased to inaugurate a further 
and still greater public service 
in the national presentation of 
Dr. Eaton’s views through this 
publication. 


Leslie's 
For 64 years America’s 


“Illustrated Weekly Newspaper” 


L. D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 


Next week’s Leslie’s will contain 
the second “George Creel’s Page.’’ 
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The Missing Link hy 
Chicago 


A national magazine recently carried an adver. 
tisement of underwear. A Chicago man read it and 
the “desire” was created in his mind to replenish his 
wardrobe with that brand. 


He did not know what store or stores sold it jy 
Chicago. He asked for it at several dealers but dif 
not find it. 
the underwear factory in New York state asking 
where he could examine their underwear. 


Several days—a week—passed. The weather 
turned raw and cold. This prospect simply coull 
not wait longer; so he purchased, against his will 
the old make of underwear he had used for yean 


If the manufacturer of any line of nationally a- 
vertised goods would use The Daily News « 
Chicago, telling where the goods can be had, ther 
would be no missing link in the merchandising plat 
—no gap in the evolution of the sale from th 
awakening of the “desire” to the sale itself. 


The Daily News is the logical medium to useil 
Chicago, for it has more circulation in Chicago ani 
suburbs than any other Chicago daily newspaper 


Very nearly every worth-while family in Chicago 
reads The Daily News. As one New York pub 
lisher said after a personal investigation of th 
Chicago field: “Why, The Daily News I 
Chicago.” 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEW 
First in Chicago 
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Athletic Goods Manufacturers to 
Popularize Outdoors Sports 


Combine Educational Camp 


aign with an Attempt to Repeal Tax on 
Athletic Goods 


By G. A. Nichols 


HEN the cartoonists or the 

editorial paragraphers run 
short of material these days they 
nearly always can bring in some- 
thing about the marvelous physical 
development attained by the Amer- 
ican soldier during his war-time 


service. oe 

The soldier is depicted splitting 
open a seam in the back of his 
dinner coat through simply fold- 
ing his arms. He is shown con- 
templating with despair his busi- 
ness clothes—plenty big enough 
before the war but now they wont 
do at all. 

Naturally enough the big cloth- 
ing manufacturers brought out 
this idea early in their post-war 
advertising. They are finding that 
the appeal is fruitful. And now 
the dealers in sporting goods are 
also coming along with an adver- 
tising idea borrowed from the 
war. They are in the midst of a 
nation-wide effort to sell the peo- 
ple of the country on the benefits 
of outdoor sports. 

When Uncle Sam invaded the 
shop, the office, the store, the bank 
and the pulpit to get fighting ma- 
terial, he found he had a big job 
on his hands. He got men of 
patriotism, of brains and of spirit, 
but whose physical condition was 
notoriously below par. The Army 
authorities expressed amazement 
at the time that American men 
should be of such a low standard 
of physical development. This 
was declared to be considerably 
below that of other countries. 
Could it be true after all that 
some of the jealous Europeans 
were right when they referred 
to Americans as dollar-chasers ? 
Was. it true after all that the 
American habit of living was not 
conducive to good health and 
physical growth ? 

Uncle Sam led his embryo sol- 


diets out to various camps and 


made them live in the open. He 
obliged them to go through all 
sorts of athletic performances. In 
addition to the set formula of 
physical culture drills which was 
part of the regular army training, 
they were encouraged to play base- 
ball, football and volley ball. They 
boxed. They punched the bag. 

In a short space of time Amer- 
ica had in many respects the most 
wonderful army in the world. It 
was an army that had not only 
physical development, but physical 
courage. It united brain power 
with the power of brawn. It was, 
in short, an army educated in 
body, mind and spirit. 

A few months ago some of the 
leading sporting goods manufac- 
turers of the country got together 
in Chicago and contemplated the 
evolution of this army. They 
noted with satisfaction the new 
virility that had been imparted to 
the American nation through the 
outdoor training undergone by 
these soldiers. Why would it not 
be a good idea to attempt to in- 
terest the American people as a 
whole in playing many of the out- 
door games that the soldiers 
played? 


“PRINTERS INK” QUOTED 


Incidentally, the sporting-goods 
manufacturers give Printers’ INK 
credit for the idea. Some of them 
read a Printers’ INK article re- 
ferring to the great benefits the 
soldiers had gained from outdoor 
sports. This started the thought 
that the same sports could benefit 
the people as a whole. 

The manufacturers formed an 
organization known as the Pub- 
licity Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion of the Athletic Goods Manu- 
facturers of the United States. 
The expense of the advertising 
was pro-rated among the mem- 
bers. The campaign was outlined 
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to take two general directions. In 
the first place it was to sell the 
people as a whole on the outdoor 
idea. At the same time it was to 
work upon members of Congress 
to repeal the 10 per cent tax on 
athletic goods. 

Beginning with May 18, copy 
appeared in fifty-eight represen- 
tative newspapers in the principal 
cities of the country. These ad- 
vertisements featured such ideas 


They are 60 per cont more snappy and efficient than 
What worked this miracle? 


Physica! exercise in the open air athletic sports, base 
ball, football, medicine ball, boxing, wrestling 


The & part ettietinn oie ‘ 
be evi by millons apent for athletic 
“expect, by the Coveremest und its aesedied agencies 
the Y. MC. A. Red Cross, Knight of Columbus, wie 


Welfare, ote 


Let every man, women and child take this lessoe to 


Athletic Goods Manafactarers ofthe U.S. 
a : People 
Urged This Month 


PICTURING THE BENEFITS DERIVED FROM OUTDOOR SPORTS 


as “What Exercise Did for Mil- 
lions of Men,” bringing out 
strongly the way the army was 
formed and developed. Another 
advertisement is headed, “The 
Leaders of To-morrow Are the 
Players of To-day.” Other adver- 
tisements appealed to people to 
“Take Time to Play,” and “Build 
a Sound Body by Outdoor Ex- 
ercise.” 

The committee also put out a 
large broadside containing a di- 
rect appeal to members of Con- 
gress to “right the wrong done to 
young America when the Sixty- 
fifth Congress imposed a 10 per 
cent tax on athletic equipment, 70 
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per cent of which is purchased 
the boys and girls tr. cite, 
years of age.” The broadside i 
made up of reproductions of ej. 
torial clippings and cartoons from 
newspapers all over the 
In each, Congress is severely 
criticised for its action, 
A copy of the big broadside has 
been sent to every member of 
both Houses of Congress, Re. 
tailers of sporting goods will hk 
asked to display cop. 
ies in their windows, 
Through advertise. 
ments in trade jour. 
nals and in direct ad- 
vertising matter, the 
manufacturers are at. 
quainting retail deal- 
ers with the detail 
of the campaign, with 
the object of getting 
them to stock up sui- 
ficiently on sporting 
goods so that they 
may rise to the sv 
perior selling oppor. 
tunity that the cam- 
paign necessarily i: 
expected to bring, 
The trade journal 
announcements 
headed, “8276gil 
Will Be 


ranmng and 


im winaing the war 


to Play Outdoor 
Sports.” The dealer 
is told about the at- 
vertising that wil 
appear in the fifty 
eight newspapers. 
Each advertisement i 
described as bei 
extremely attractive selling liten- 
ture for the retailer. He is there- 
fore offered copies of the adver- 
tisements to display in his wit 
dows and distribute to his cu 
tomers. 

The sporting goods people a 
parently are proceeding on 
principle that the way to 
a market is to go after it throu 
live advertising. If there ate aly 
impediments in the way, such # 
the 10 per cent war tax, then 
after the impediments by adver 
tising also. 

It is a capital mistake to tt 
too much for granted in 
ing. These athletic-goods maker 


know th 
tise In ¢ 
hoys of 
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to adver- 
ow they do not have 

rs in an institutional way to the 
boys of America in the spring to 


» make them want to play nema 


is is:a desire that is born an 
he in young America. But they 
we in the 10 per cent tax some- 
thing that will prevent young 
Americans from following their 
natural inclination to play baseball 
and other outdoor games. There- 
fore, they have set about it 
methodically to brush aside the 


It is interesting to note, also, 
the educational feature of this 
campaign. When goods are mere- 
ly offered for sale and the selling 
appeal based entirely on the ex- 
cellence of the goods, the adver- 
tising job is only half done. It 
is necessary many times to sell 
the people on why they should use 
the goods. Then the selling of 
the goods themselves is an easy 


task. 


G. 0. Dowst, editor and publisher of 
the National Laundry Journal for forty- 
one years, died last week at his home in 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Florida Citrus Exchange Maps 
Out Next Campaign 


The board of directors of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange has voted unanimously 
to make the advertising assessment for 
1919-20 three cents a box on oranges 
and five cents a box on grape-fruit. 

With the same volume of fruit as 
was handled during the past season, this 
assessment would yield a fund of ap- 
proximately $100,000, but the total sum 
produced by it is expected to be con- 
siderably larger by reason of the greater 
quantities of both grape-fruit and or- 
anges likely to be marketed by the 
Exchange. 

As heretofore, the campaign will be 
in the hands of The Thomas Advertis- 
ing Service, of Jacksonville and Tampa. 
The methods that have proved success- 
ful in the past will be employed, with 
some modifications seemed ies changed 
conditions. At present the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange is engaged in a vigorous 
campaign for new members, in which 
advertising is a leading feature, $10,000 
having been appropriated for space in 
Florida newspapers. 


Gets South Bend Watch 
Account 


The Burnett-Kuhn Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has secured the ad- 
vertising account of the South Bend 
Watch Company, South Bend, Ind. 








George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





“Out-of-Style” 


Trade-Marks 


What Can Be Done About the Trade-Mark That Appears ; 
Dress? open ae 


Daxen Horstey ApverTIsSING AGENCY 
Seattie, Wash. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are confronted with a problem 
for one of our clients who has a wom- 
an in his trade-mark who is about ten 
years out of style. 

From time to time you have printed 
articles telling what other manufac- 
turers who have faced somewhat simi- 
lar problems have done. 

Can you give us these references? 
Our files date back to 1905. 


Wititram H. Horsey. 

ROM time to time Printers’ 

Inx has alluded to a situation 
such as the one mentioned by Mr. 
Horsley. Advertisers have worked 
out a number of plans for rejuve- 
nating old-fashioned trade-marks. 
Usually, however, when marks 
are changed, the object has been 
something other than the modern- 
izing of a design that had become 
antiquated. 

Sometimes the purpose has been 
to simplify it—to make it easier 
to read or to print. Again the 
change may have been due to 
some inside circumstance that sud- 
denly cast the trade-mark in an 
evil shadow. For instance, one 
of the shoe companies had a 
trade-mark showing an Austrian 
royal lady, Maria Louisa, of 
Vienna, who married Napoleon, 
walking down a stairs. When 
the war broke out the royal per- 
sonage was discarded and Miss 
Columbia put in her place. The 
general appearance of the mark 
is the same. 

Phoebe Snow is an excellent ex- 
ample of the trade-mark that has 
not been allowed to grow old. 
Phoebe’s dress of white is the 
saving grace. The artist puts her 
in various poses, and her attire is 
up to the minute, but it is always 
white. In this case the color and 
the name, rather than the picture, 
really make the trade-mark. 

A. S. Hinds, of Portland, Me., 
maker of Hinds’ Almond Cream, 
advertised the photograph of a 
smiling girl in a certain dress. It 
became so popular that it was 
adopted as a trade-mark. The 


dress is now passé, however, and - 


to overcome this handj 
company is now slowly narroy: 
the figure down to show just { 
face of the girl. 

Many advertisers, while net 
any way changing their 4 
marks, take certain liberties 
them in their advertising 
example the Gold Dust Twigs 
a variety of stunts. The ¢ 
of Wheat chef changes his pg 
tion. The Sante Fe Rain 
mark has been put through J 
sorts of paces. Usually, 
ever, it is not regarded as aj 
able to take too much liberty; 
changing a trade-mark in ay 
tising. 

There are of record a nung 
of instances where advertisy 
have planned to rejuvenate & 
mediums for identifying th 


products by incorporating an 4 


in an ultra-modern label. By ti 
expedient it is practicable tos 
sent new matter, and meets 
conditions, without  tampen 
with the original trade-mark. (j 
course, if a trade-mark is lag 
established and represents cm 
lative advertising investment, a 
good will, it is dangerous 
tamper with it. 

In some instances, advertise 
facing a dilemma similar to t@ 
reported by our correspondet 
have undertaken to dodge t 
issue of the obsolete by stressag 
the trade name and subordinaiy 
if not extinguishing the old pe 
ture that originally accompand 
the trade name. A representa 
case in point is afforded by ® 
policy of certain manufactures 
whose goods have been 
“The Billiken.” In the days wi 
the little plaster god 
miliar ornament, 
offered reinforcement 
name, but to-day we ines 
advertisers relying solely upon 
name with no effort to link#® 
with the picture. 

For complications such as Me 
Horsley reports, some trad 
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Benjamin Franklin 
writing from Paris to 
his nephew in Philadel- 
phia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time 
have come to believe it 
is a very decent warrant 
of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a 
quarter of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 


Was is now in its thirty- 


fourth year of continu- 


° ously serving faithfully 
F; rankl in the best reading needs of 


the American home as 


Right seen and charted by its 


founder, F. M. Lupton. 


? Thirty-four years is not 

a great age when com- 
pared with the pyramids 
but is, as Franklin 
said—‘‘a very decent 
warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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FRE® 


Pictures are a universal lan- 
guage. They can be made not 
only to */ustrate a story, but to 
tella story. It is a fundamen- 
tal part of Frey service to know 
just when and where to use illus- 
tration and what kind of illus- 
tration to use—to know and to 
tell you what illustration will 


not do,as well as what it w7// do. 


& 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
eAdvertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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advisers are inclined to prescribe 
one of two remedies. The first is 
to retain the old mark, but paral- 
il it with a new mark entirely 
dissimilar in design—using the 
two marks in conjunction on all 
goods. Remedy No. 2 is for the 
manufacturer of an expanding 
fine to retain the old mark for the 
articular class of goods it has 
always served to identify, but to 
employ a new comprehensive 
mark that will cover the entire 
“family” of products put out by 
the house. Thus the old mark is 
gradually relegated to the status 
of a brand name, serving under 
the new super-mark. 

In view of the fact that each of 
these remedies is legal and that 
not only the Patent Office, but the 
Federal courts have sanctioned 
the use of two or more trade- 
marks on one article, it may oc- 
casion surprise that this plan for 
the gradual retirement of an obso- 
lete trade-mark is not recom- 
mended by the present Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Judge J. T. 
Newton must, by reason of his 
long experience and his excep- 
tional opportunities for observa- 
tion, be accounted a trade-mark 
authority whose opinion is entitled 
to consideration. He frankly 
confesses to Printers’ INK his 
misgivings on this score. 

“I would not like to risk it, if I 
were a manufacturer,” he re- 
marked in explaining that, where- 
as dual trade-marking has now 
and then been officially counte- 
nanced, it is a practice which al- 
ways leaves the adopter open to 
attack by rivals. Commissioner 
Newton is the more keenly ap- 
preciative of the periis of doub- 
ling up on trade-marks because 
there have recently been argued 
before him a number of trade- 
mark disputes in which this was 
a point at issue. “Attorneys for 
the opposition,” he recounted, 
“are accustomed to argue some- 
what in this wise: ‘Why, this man 
has two or three different trade- 
marks on his goods; he.is trying 
to confuse the public or to e- 
ceive the public.’ ” 

Perhaps, though, the present 
Commissioner of~Patents is not in 
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position to sympathize with the 
attitude of a trade-marker who 
feels that he might as well be com- 
mercially dead as to have his 
trade-mark out of fashion. Judge 
Newton has made no secret of his 
belief that the ideal trade-mark— 
much expert advertising opinion 
to the contrary—is the one that 
embodies a portrait of the pro- 
prietor or founder of the business. 
The Commissioner’s logic is that 
the everyday citizen will reason 
somewhat in this wise: “If this 
man is willing to put his picture 
on his product it must be as good 
as he can make it.” Holding to 
this view, Judge Newton. refuses 
to be agitated because the Ger- 
hard Mennen collar is out of date 
or because the L. Douglas 
cravat is not in the latest ap- 
proved mode. Indeed, this stu- 
dent of trade-marking goes so far 
as to suspect that an out-of-fashion 
portrait has distinct compensa- 
tions for the advertiser in that it 
attests that the trade-mark is long 
established. 

It might be wished that all ad- 
vertisers could, in the choice of 
trade-marks, have the foresight of 
those who choose figures that, like 
the Walter Baker Cocoa lady, are 
above the clash of time in so far 
as garb is concerned. Neverthe- 
less, in the opinion of trade-mark 
experts, it is needless to bemoan 
a fate that saddles a product with 
an identification that is a bit old- 
fashioned. In support of the 
idea that an antiquated trade- 
mark does not hurt the sale of a 
product, many specialists take de- 
light in pointing to the trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. The primitive 
little machine with horn from 
which issues “His Master’s Voice” 
is a far cry from the approved 
sound-reproducing instrument of 
the present day. It is significant 
that the Victor company has 
made no effort to elbow aside this 
time-honored mark although it 
has ready to use a better alterna- 
tive than the average advertiser 
could hope for in its secondary 
registered mark, “Victrola.” 

Trade-mark experts to whom 
was put up the specific problem of 
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our correspondent seemed to 
think that the example of the Vic- 
tor company might be valuable for 
an advertiser so placed. The ex- 
perience of this company shows the 
wisdom of sticking to the tradi- 
tional mark. The specialists say the 
advertiser’s cue under such circum- 
stances is to do as the Victor has 
done, strive to make the mark 
well known rather than to have it 
suggestive of the goods in their 
physical aspects. “The best known 
trade-mark in the world”—“Fa- 
miliar to more people than any 
one of the old masters” proclaims 
the owner of this conspicuous ex- 
ample of an “out of style” picture. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that there is much to be said for 
the strategy that saves an anti- 
quated picture by giving it the true 
function of the trade-mark—indi- 
cation of origin, rather than rep- 
resentation of the goods.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Prepare 


Now for Coming Labor 
Shortage 


‘sy TALKED with a man the 

other day, a returned soldier 
with an honorable record, and I 
asked him if he had a job. He told 
me that he had not been able to get 
one since he came back. I asked 
him what he did before he went 
to war and he told me that he had 
been an elevator operator. I asked 
him if he could not get a similar 
job. His reply was: ‘What? On 
an elevator? Just to run the damn 
thing up and pull it down again. 
What the hell’s the use?’ 

“The surplus of labor is mov- 
ing toward a shortage. One thing 
the employers can do is to re- 
employ their old men. The army 
and navy are prepared to give a 
citation to all employers who will 
re-employ the men that left them 
to go into either service. All that 
is necessary to get this citation is 
to write to me and say that every 
man that has returned has been re- 
employed. 

“But there is a prosperity drive 
coming, and while we have been 
saving money to buy bonds and 
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meet the various drive 

being conducted, many on “ 
have neglected repair and exten- 
sion work. Now is the time to 
do this work when labor js avail. 
able, because a little later On it 
may not be so available The 
more employers that Spruce up 
now to meet the Prosperity that js 
coming the more jobs there wil 
be, and that is the only question 
in which I am interested for the 
moment. 

_ “The men that have returned 
from the war are not looking for 
charity. They do not believe that 
the country owes them a living~ 
although God knows it does, if 
ever a nation did. But they are 
here again among us with an ideal 
—whether they know it or not. 
They want to make the world a 
better place to live in, and the first 
essential is for the old employ- 
ers to welcome them back with 
the glad hand. 

“Make the returned soldier feel 
that the folk back home are glad 
to see him back. Don’t sit with 
a Cigar in your mouth and tell him 
to see the chief clerk. Get up and 
shake him by the hand and tell 
him that the old job, or a better 
one, is there waiting for him.”— 
Portion of address by Col. Arthur 
Woods, U. S. A, at National 
Manufacturers’ Association Con- 
vention. 


Sixteen Papers Adopt Zone 
Rates 


The following daily papers have gone 
on a zone basis as to subscription rates: 
Boston Globe, Boston Transcript, Louis 
ville Courier-Journal, Louisville Post, 
Indianapolis News, Minneapolis Tr: 
bune, Dallas Journal, Kansas City Jour. 
nal, St. Paul Dispatch, Savannah News, 
Buffalo Express, Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Nashville American, Des Moines Capt 
tal and Duluth Herald. 


New Special Agency in New 
York 


J. R. Hamilton and L. A. N. De 
Lisser have formed the special mt 
of Hamilton:De Lisser, Inc. pu lisb- 
ers’ representatives, New York. Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. De Lisser have been 
respectively foreign advertising manager 
of the New York Sun and advertising 
manager of the Wew York Evening 


Sun. 
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THE PRESENT VERSUS THE DEAD PAST. 


If you will proceed to turn this page over right now, you will 
find 22 reasons why we are placing this advertisement in Printers 
Ink. In fact they are 22 of the best reasons in the world why good 
advertising succeeds. 

Literally, they are signatures of some of the men who are at 
this time acknowledging the immense trade of our Oe pte of 
Sales-Promotion and Research. Each of them has ha something 
to say in its favor, and many of them are using our service con- 
timously and with huge success. 


Follow arrow for the other 21 reasons 
» _ Ask the men who have asked us” 


EASTERN A DVERTISING COMPANY 
Boston 8 W. 40th St., New York Providence 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING ALL OVER NEW ENGLAND 
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“BE NEIGHBORLY” 


This is the key-note of our slogan “PATRONIZE YOUR W 
HOOD GROCER” and “PATRONIZE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGGIT 

We picture here the “neighborly” and friendly spirit that OUF represerts 
tives receive when they are personally conducting our advertiser's salesmen, in 
selling our Neighborhood Druggists and Neighborhood Grocers and in o, 
operating in window display work and in various other forms of dealer hel. 
so necessary to best results. 

Our fleet of automobiles is at the service of any of our advertisers in any of 
the nineteen New England cities where we have our co-operation plan in opetatio, 

The 745 cities and towns served by the New England street can ap 
directly linked up with these nineteen distributing points. 

If your sales and merchandising map should by any chance indicate a han 
appearance up in the Northeast corner, geographically known as New Eng 
land, we urgently seek the privilege of demonstrating how readily and speedily 
we can clear away that haze and give you a substantial distribution, by a very 
substantial dealer-goodwill which then puts it squarely up to the car adverts 
ing and the product itself to create and hold the consumer demand, 

We want to make it perfectly clear to you that we do not pretend i pr 
form any miracles. The work which we are accomplishing for manufatiinn 
today is the result of three years steady contact with our Neighborhood Gp 
cers and Neighborhood Druggists throughout the nineteen distributing cent 
of New England. 

It may be interesting to you to know that in the past five weeks ten ab 
stantial national advertisers have come into the New England cars solely 
cause of the advantages offered by this department of ours, particulary ai 
relates to original distribution quickly secured. 





T + [PARTMENT OF _ 
EASTERN ADVERTISING CO. sates-promorion AND 
BOSTON 8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK PROVIDENC 
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aking Better Salesmen by Special 
Training 


4 Workable Plan for Conducting a Training Class Among Green Men 


By a Sales Manager 


TOW that we are getting back 
N to unlimited production, we 
ome back to the condition in 

hich selling the goods is the 
most important factor in the busi- 
ness, While financing and pro- 
duction are naturally essential, 
hey are both in the realm of the 
concrete, One house cannot under 
ordinary conditions have much of 
advantage over another house 
of about the same size when it 
mes to turning out goods. 

Raw materials and labor and 
machinery all cost one concern 
about the same as another. And 
when a house can sell goods at a 
profit and can show satisfactory 
dividends, then the matter of 
fnancing becomes relatively sim- 
ple. But the factor in which one 
house can excel over other houses 
in the same line of business is 
that of selling. Here personality, 
individuality and originality count 
for most. 

It is in this end that the real 
future Of a business is made. 
Profits are made not through the 
ability of the house to make a 
great many goods but through the 
7 sales department to 
sell quantities at a price 
which shows a profit. What the 
stockholders are interested in first 
8 “How much did we sell and at 
how much of a margin of profit?” 
With this fact more prominent 
now than during the past few 
years, we are confronted by the 
a va how we can most 
conomicaliy and most expe- 
titiously develop the sales onal 
which is to give us the increased 
volume we want. To that end 
thoughtful sales managers are 
thinking and planning. I believe 
that an adaptation of the plan in 
Mactice by our sales department 
my solve the problem for many a 
house, y 


Our company is using a simple 
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system of training prospective 
salesmen. 

As is the case with many an- 
other manufacturing business, this 
company is expanding rapidly and 
new men are being added at fre- 
quent intervals. The problem of 
getting these new men was a seri- 
ous one, as men who fail to make 
good are expensive experiments. 
On top of that, the work of train- 
ing new men is a big job and 
without some sort of system, it is 
apt to be done in a_ slip-shod 
manner. 


AWAY WITH EXPENSIVE 
ROAD TRAINING 


WOULD DO 


In order to do it right and also 
for several other reasons set forth 
here, we now conduct a regular 
twice a week school for prospec- 
tive salesmen, and instead of look- 
ing for new men to fill new jobs 
on the road, seek to train in this 
class enough new men to keep the 
force filled. 

The class meets every Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings from six 
until seven. Those hours were 
chosen to give an opportunity to 
young men who might be engaged 
in other work and at the same 
time so that the entire evening 
would not be broken up. 

Every man who applies for a 
job with the company, and most 
of those who do apply, come upon 
the recommendation of a man al- 
ready with us, is invited to join 
the class, unless he has apparent 
faults which will make him un- 
desirable for the selling business. 

Should a member of the class 
fail to “show something” in the 
course of a few evenings, he is 
dropped. Men who show special 
adaptability are given opportuni- 
ties for developing their ability, as 
the object of the class is not to 
try to bring any given- number 
through at a particular time, but 
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rather to develop individual sales- 
men with the greatest possible 
speed. 

The nature of the work is such 
that a new man may enter at any 
time and he can fit right into the 
class. There are only two re- 
quisites to membership—the ability 
to show some promise of making 
good and the ability to be on time 
and take an interest in the work. 
Failure to attend the class regu- 
larly is regarded as evidence of 
lack of, one of the first elements 
which make for success in selling. 

While the class is under the di- 
rect supervision of the sales man- 
ager, the actual instruction is di- 
vided among the various execu- 
tives, as each salesman is expected 
to have a thorough understanding 
of the relation of the work of the 
credit department to that of the 
sales department, the importance 
of a proper appreciation of the 
manufacturing department and 
definite knowledge of how to 
speed up service by proper co- 
operation with the shipping and 
order departments. 

For example, a particular class 
period may be given up to the 
credit end of the business. After 
listening to the credit department 
head talk on credits and how to 
bring in the money and why it 
must be brought in promptly, 
prospective salesmen are given a 
chance to try their hands at col- 
lecting statements from imaginary 
“dealers” who are slow. The ob- 
ject is to get the money and still 
retain the customer. 

Other periods are devoted to the 
sale of certain items in the line 
and after listening to the argu- 
ments in favor of those particular 
items, prospective salesmen are 
given actual samples and have a 
chance to “sell” the goods to the 
“dealer” who is, for this pur- 
pose, one of the. instructors, a 
salesman of the company or one 
of the more advanced prospects. 

While the more advanced pros- 
pects are doing actual “selling” in 
practice, the newcomers are lis- 
tening and getting the hang of 
the thing. 

Now, when a prospective sales- 
man has run the gauntlet of some 
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half a ane executives and * 
men whose obie it i . 
down his pecs dy, oni 

‘ argu and confys 
him and get him off his feet, he 
expected to be able to stand ty 
to the average dealer and be abi 
to talk logically and convincingly 

Furthermore, while many 
young man may make a good a 
pearance when applying for a job 
and then later on fall down, i 
takes away practically all of th 
element of chance when a man i 
put through several months of 
practical class-room work 

While the more _pretentioys 
schools for salesmen may hay 
opportunities fOr more intensive 
instruction, still the number of 
firms who can afford to bring int 
the house half a dozen Or more 
men and conduct a regular schoo! 
for them and pay them something 
while learning is quite limited 
On the other hand, there ar 
scores and hundreds of factories 
and wholesale houses with grov- 
ing sales forces who can use som 
simplified plan. 

The average new man who goes 
out is not well trained. He is con- 
fused and more or less green. He 
loses business because of his 
ignorance. On top of that, it irt- 
tates the dealer to have his tim 
taken up by an inexperienced ma 
who can not talk intelligently on 
his subject. If it does not & 
that, it gives the dealer a chance 
to turn down the line and let the 
dealer turn down a given line tw 
or three times and he is pretty 
well sold to the fact that he never 
does want it. 

The dealer’s opinion of a line 
is based largely on what he ss 
told about it, and under pres- 
ent conditions of marketing, the 
wastefulness of inefficient, u- 
trained salesmen is something 
which must be eliminated. Its 
natural to assume, therefore, that 
the houses which will make bri 
liant successes during the next 
few years will resort more and 
more to methods which tend to do 
away with false moves. It cost 
just as much to travel a poor ma 
as a good man. The matter 0 
salaries or commissions is only 
relative, after all. 
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Broadway Follows the Footsteps 
of Maryville, Missourt 


Maryville Didn’t Start It, 


T is entirely possible that the 
Broadway Association never 
yard of Maryville, Nodaway 
ounty, Missouri. But it is per- 


aps significant that within a 
week after Maryville started its 
campaign of advertising that com- 
signity to itself, Broadway, New 
York City, followed. 


How the 
mmercial Club of Maryville 
watched with interest the success 
shieved by propaganda during 
te war and saw the idea of 
mocracy sold successfully to the 
world by up-to-date American ad- 
vetising methods, and brought 
his thought several thousand 
miles nearer home was told in last 
week's issue of Printers’ INK. 
Broadway, too, is a community. 
t has all the interests that any 
inary city possesses. It is the 
ne street in New York—perhaps 
the world—which includes 
every element of community life 
tanking, wholesale and retail 
merchandising, manufacturing, ho- 
tels, concert halls, motion pic- 
ture theatres, apartment houses, 
ndividual homes and parks. In 
ll of these community elements, 
t has something to show to th 
world and sell to itself. The 
Maryville Commercial Club sold 
the community to itself by adver- 
tising its advantages and asking 
for suggestions from its citizens. 
A short time ago, a new poster 
appeared On Broadway. It was 
found on no other street of this 
city. It said, “Give a Thought to 
Broadway.” There was nothing 
m the poster to show from 
whence it came or why it had been 
put up. A trained investigator 
visited seven stores where this 
poster was displayed and could 
ind no information at any one of 
them. “Somebody put it up,” they 
aid; “that’s all we know about 
it” It was later discovered that 
the Broadway Association had is- 
sued the poster with the idea of 


but There’s a Striking Similarity Between 
Campaigns 


getting the citizens of this com- 
munity to think about their own 
town, Broadway. Just as _ the 
Commercial Club of Maryville 
wanted people to know more about 
their town, so the average citizen 
of Broadway has been thinking so 
much about Armenians, manda- 
tory powers in Turkey, Italian 
claims to Fiume, and what-not, 
that he hasn’t given as many 
thoughts as he should to Broad- 
way. 

The old prints of this well- 
known street show interesting, 
little restaurants and cafés, where 
men of the old days used to con- 
gregate without waiting for a 
dinner of their association to 
bring them together. In those 
days, citizens of Broadway ac- 
tually sat on their front porches 
in the evenings and talked things 
over. Straw rides in summer and 
sleigh rides in winter made for a 
more neighborly feeling, and the 
sky-line looked a whole lot less 
individualistic. During the last 
fifty years, Broadway “just 
growed,” without any of its citi- 
zens giving much thought as to 
how or why. Now the railroad 
terminals are apparently going to 
stay put. Investors in real estate 
are going to study areas much 
more thoroughly and will develop 
them in a more permanent way. 
Broadway, after this quick period 
»9f growth, seems finally to have 
settled down and it is time, so the 
Merchants’ Association decided, 
to give a thought to it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
STREET 


THE 


With its growing pains behind 
that well known street, the Broad- 
way Association has taken upon 
itself the task of providing a new 
suit of clothes for this husky 
young citizen who has outgrown 
its old. To accomplish this, it is 
selling Broadway to itself. 
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After the teaser-posters, de- 
scribed above, had been out for a 
few days, therefore, the citizens 
who were to furnish the pattern 
for the new suit, were mailed a 
letter by the Broadway Associa- 
tion and were asked to send the 
thoughts they had been giving 
Broadway, to make the pattern. 
The idea was to select and com- 
bine the suggestions into a pro- 
gramme of things which would 
improve Broadway — the pro- 
gramme then to become an aim of 
the expanded organization which 
would take up each part of Broad- 
way in a decentralized way, and 
work out a suggestion made by the 
citizen who lived nearest that 
point, if the suggestions were 
practicable. Broadway proved 
that it had been giving some 
thought to the subject by coming 
back at the Association with a 
vengeance. More than 15,000 
thoughts have apparently been 
given Broadway. They were sent 
into the Association in reams. 
Replies came from _ bootblacks, 
bank presidents, dress reformers, 
landscape gardeners and people 
who just wanted to be funny. The 
suggestions varied all the way 
from abolishing cabarets and 
hobbleskirts to asking Trinity 
Church to plant grass between the 
stone wall of its cemetery, and 
the sidewalk between 153d and 
157th Streets. 

Henry Bruére, former City 
Chamberlain, urged that Broad- 
way be beautified and “devulgar- 
ized by some city planning.” 

S. D. Bain, president of the 
Seaboard National Bank, was in 
favor of material improvement in 
the neighborhood of 30th Street, 
where “Augustin Daly’s old the- 
atre, the former dramatic temple 
of America, once held forth.” 

One man suggested that the 
most beautiful light tower in the 
world be erected at Times Square, 
dedicated to the soldiers and sail- 
oO 


rs. 
The thought about the paving 


on Broadway, which has been 
joked about at every Winter Gar- 
den review for years past, nat- 
urally came in for its full share 
of attention. One writer suggest- 
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ne a ag age which does boi 
lave to be renewe 
years. @ every thr 

A physician suggested that a 
elevated roadway for light auis 
mobiles be put over Broadway 
from 59th Street to 117th Street 

Remarks about the Subway 
were frequent and vehement, — 

Thoughts on flowers were num. 
erous. One man suggested thy 
elevated structures be made t 
bloom with sweet peas, geranium 
and rambler roses, after the fash. 
ion of summer porches and city 
window ledges. 

One man gave a thought tp 
Broadway for a couple of day 
apparently and came through with 
this: “Make every storekeeper on 
Broadway maintain a canvas drop 
awning, so that during hard rains 
pedestrians will be protected” 

Many writers demanded mor 
light after 2 a. M. No one » 
parently was cruel enough to sug. 
gest, as the French officer did 
when they were discussing what 
they would do to Berlin when the 
entered it, namely, to leave it a 
it is now. 

This week the Association wil 
conduct the expansion campaign 
to decentralize their work and d- 
vide the entire street into districts 
The actual work founded on some 
of the suggestions will be carried 
on by teams under the commant 
of majors and captains, Th 
General Chairman of the cam 
paign is Dr. John A. Harris, and 
among the chairmen of the com 
mittee are Louis Kaufman, R A 
C. Smith, Chester Alexander, 
Deputy Police Commissioner 
Frederick A. Wallace, F. 3 
Carey, Reginald Pelham and Jol 
Williams of the Irving Trust 
Company. 

When both Maryville, Nod 
way County, Missouri and Broaé 
way, that well known “village” in 
New York, find it profitable to 
utilize the modern force of advet 
tising in selling a community ® 
itself, advertising solicitors 
newspapers everywhere with at 
idea and perseverance apparel 
have a brilliant opportunity to g 
and make their city fathers 
likewise. 
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The Sunday Issue of The 


Baltimore Sun 


With Its Beautiful Photogravure Section 


Has a Larger Circulation 
than any other 
Baltimore Paper--- 
Daily or Sunday 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
for April 


124,116 


This is a gain of 10,450 over same 
month last year 


The Sunday Sun has averaged more 
than 410 columns of paid adver- 
tising each issue since January Ist. 


HOME DELIVERY 
CIRCULATION PAYS! 
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Soft Drinks for 
Hard Markets 


for every saloon that disappears, with the coming of 
Prohibition, a soft drink emporium will spring up. 
In one week, twenty seven trade-named nonzalco- 
‘olic beverages went to Washington for ratification. 
The Citrus fruit States are busily engaged in com- 
ing thirst-quenchers that will catch the Public's 
o—~ 8 & 
For America must have its intermittent tipple. 
There will be more limes and less hops—more 
orange and less rye. Laboratories are being turned in- 
side out in a frantic search for some magic soda-fount 
Pixir of Life that will out-sell John Barleycorn. 
8 36) 


But it’s a difficult market. 

You can’t wisp a cocktail appetite over to soft 
drinks without true salesmanship. Showing this 
market how good a thing LOOKS is as important as 
telling it how good it TASTES. 

8 8 


They say that cartoons helped sell an entire Nation 
the idea of Total Abstinence. Pictures will sell the 

| same Nation soft drinks. 
§ Butthey must be pictures in which IDEA is para- 
mount. Nobody should EVER turn down ideas—they 
m@fetoo scarce. We have sume that we want to submit, 


‘The Ethridge Assn. of Artists 


© New York Studtos Chicago Studios 
)® EAST 26th STREET 140 N. DEARBORN ST. 
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The 
“Ideal Tour” 
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a each buyer of printing could 

spend a day in our plant, he 
would see the actual working out 
of our plan which assures to the cus- 
tomer the double advantage of large 
facilities and individual attention. 


Thereafter he would be bound to 
say “that’s so” whenever he saw 
the statement that “Charles Francis 
Press service means something.” 


Charles Francis Press 


THE ADDRESS IS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Phone Number is 


GREELEY 3210 
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Copy Writers, Won't You Please 


Liven 
A Plea for 


Upr 


Joy Copy 


By Frank H. Williams 


ACKSON heaved a little sigh 

and threw the magazine he had 

heen reading to the desk in front 
m. 

— looks to me,” he declared, 
“ss though a big percentage of the 
ads in this book had been written 
ly members of the New York 
Times staff |” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

| mean they're so stately and 
dignified. They’re solid, depend- 
ale, and all that, just like the 

Times is. But you’d never ex- 
pect to find a pun in the Times, 
would you? You’d never expect 
to get much jazz or sparkle out 
of its news or editorial columns, 
would you? Well, that’s the way 
these ads make me feel. So many 
of them read as though they were 
written in awe and with the fear of 
divine wrath clutching at the hearts 
of the writers. So few of them 
have the intimate, personal, col- 
loquial touch which makes such a 
big hit with me and hundreds of 
thousands of others when reading 
the stories in this magazine.” 

Jackson reached over and picked 
up the magazine again. 

“Do you get what I mean?” he 
asked. “If you'll glance through 
the stories in this issue you'll no- 
tice that slang figures largely in a 
goodly percentage of them. That’s 
what I mean by colloquialisms. 
And by the intimate, personal 
touch, I mean such human, home- 
y bits of information about the 
characters in the stories as this: 
The man standing examining 
the russet-brown shoe, lifted his 
eyes in slow reluctance, turning 
his head a bit toward the voice, 
shifting the stubby black pipe to 
the farther corner of his mouth 
with tranquil precision.’ Or this 
oe, for example: ‘Well, they’s a 

on Adams street that it use 
tobe a big hang out for the fans 


% I dropped in there before I 
45 


started home, but they wasn’t no- 
body in there that I knew them or . 
they knew me, and the bunch that 
was in there didn’t even know 
their own name, but they was all 
trying to sing tenor and that’s 
about the way it is in all the sa- 
loons you drop in to these days, 
and they all seem to think that 
every day is June 30.’ You'll find 
a lot more of the same in the 
other stories. But when you come 
to the ads—nix!” 

“I don’t quite get your view- 
point, Jackson,” I declared. “Are 
you trying to tell me that copy 
writers ought to jazz ’em up a bit 
in their ads—get funny—or clever, 
or something like that?” 

“No,” Jackson asserted. “When 
a man starts out with malice afore- 
thought to be clever, he’s generally 
a dismal flivver. What I do want 
to say is that, to my mind, there’s 
altogether too much dignity and 
stateliness in the ads and too little 
life. 


WOULD LIKE TO SEE SUMMER WOVEN 
INTO UNDERWEAR ADS 


“Here’s an ad for summer un- 
derwear, for instance. The man 
who wrote that ad seems to have 
approached his topic with a great 
calm and a firm determination to 
write a good ad. He seems to 
have framed the whole thing with 
one eye on all the rules of the 
game, while he squinted occasion- 
ally with the other one at the sales 
manager’s summing up, for the 
benefit of the salesmen, of the 
strong selling points of the gar- 
ments. Consequently there’s no 
enthusiasm or pep to the ad. It 
is a strong, well worded, digni- 
fied reason why I should, by all 
means, buy that sammer under- 
wear. By all the rules of the 
game I should wear no other this 
vear. And yet it leaves me flat. 
It doesn’t ‘get’ me at all, because 
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with me the buying of ‘summer 
underwear is a time of joy. It 
means golf and outdoors and auto 
rides and vacation time. It means 
the play time of the year. It 
makes me want to get up on my 
hind legs and howl for happiness 
to think that the good old warm 
weather’s at hand again. 

“Consequently, when I buy my 
new supply this year, I’m going to 
get B.V.D.s as usual and hang the 
reasons for buying the other kinds. 
B. V. D. means summer time to 
me, while the other kind simply 
means light-weight underwear. 
And do you know why I feel this 
way about it? It’s because 
B. V. D. and summer time are 
hooked up in my mind as be- 
ing almost inseparable. And this 
hooking up has come through the 
colloquialism of making B. V. D. 
refer to all men’s summer under- 
wear. Do you get me?” 


“T think I do,” I said. “You're 


trying to demonstrate that the ads 
in this magazine are too dignified 
and stately to suit you. And you’re 


telling me about B. V. D.’s so as 
to show me that it is not reason- 
why copy but a frame of mind 
that makes you buy this brand of 
waderwear. And you are appar- 
ently arguing that less dignity and 
more of the sort of jazz that en- 
livens the story pages of the mag- 
azine might not be amiss in the 
advertising pages.” 

“That’s it,” continued Jackson 
“On the level, it is surprising how 
few copy writers manage to make 
me want to spend money for the 
joy of it. There’s always some 
sober, sane, weighty reason ad- 
vanced in most of the ads why 
we should buy some particular ar- 
ticle. Even in the line of candies 
it’s the wholesomeness or the pur- 
ity or the all-around goodness of 
the confections which is harped 
upon. I sometimes wish some 
candy manufacturer would give 
me some delightfully frivolous 
reason for buying his candy and, 
believe me, I sure would hop to it 

“The same thing applies to to- 
bacco. Flavor. cleanliness, mild- 
ness, purity—all these factors are 
hammerefl home unceasingly. Only 
once in a while does some copy 
writer break out in a new vein 


INK 


like those interesti; , 
Prince Albert ads, or Varn 

, vet Joe’ 
dissertations. And yet, what 
there so vastly important abon 
buying a smoke that it nepés ; 
lot of dictionary words and pend 
to make us purchase a cert 
brand? You'd think, to read mos 
of the ads in this magazine thy 
all the prospective purchaser 
were hard-headed, close-fisted bys. 
ness men of extensive experiene 
who never bought a thing aj 
repeatedly shown and given fats 
ey and all other necessary 
data.” 


HUMAN QUALITY LACKING 


“You seem to feel that very fer 
ads sing the joy of life,” I sy 
gested. 

“That’s the way I feel about i 
exactly,” declared Jackson. “S 
very, very many of them ares 
intensely practical. They mak 
me feel that, after all, the spené. 
ing of money is a serious matter 
not to be lightly approached, § 
few of them make me smile, k 
guile me into sauntering up toa 
counter and spending money for 
the fun I'll get out of it Of 
course, I realize that it is abs 
lutely necessary that a big per- 
centage of them maintain ther 
dignity and their practical view- 
point and all that. But I ofte 
look in the magazines for some 
sparkle and breath-stopping, ge 
up-and-cheer enthusiasm, and | 
look pretty largely in vain, until 
IT turn to the stories. There I fini 
it—warmth and intimacy and ¢- 
thusiasm, colloquial expressions | 
can understand and enjoy and al 
that sort of stuff.” 3 

“Of course you find all that stuf 
in the stories,” I interrupted 
“That’s what you'd expect to ine 
in the stories. But you must re 
member that when it comes! 
spending $5,000 for a single past 
in which to advertise your goods 
it’s a pretty serious matter ae 
the purchaser wants to be might 
sure of cashing in on his buy. He 
doesn’t want to take any chancts 
with the lighter, human-interest 
stuff.” 

“That’s all true enough,” Jack 
son declared. “And I feet 
proves my contention that less 
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eqsely practical and more inti- 
ase. personal, colloquial copy 
yould appeal more forcefully in 
nstances than strictly rea- 

You've got to re- 
If it wasn’t that the 
est, 


many 1 
son-why COpy. 
member this: 
‘otimate, personal, human-interes 
colloquial stories made such a big 
+ with the reading public no mag 

azine would be able to achieve such 
3 huge circulation that it could 
charge $5,000 a page for advertis- 
ng! Don’t forget that, old top! 

And Jackson closed the argu- 
ment by again picking up his mag- 
azine and plunging into one of its 
wpical, topical tales. 


~ . . 
Changes at McGraw-Hill Co. 
been made assistant 
cal Merchan 
tiring published by the M Graw Hill 
mpany, New York. He has had ex 
vrience on the publication ‘ 
vertising service department 
lames T. Ralls has joined the 
daft of the company’s advertising serv 
¢ department. He has just been re 
ased from active duty in the navy 


£. Bacon has 
sness manager of Electri 


in its 


: x . “ 
loins Green-Lucas Copy Staff 
Miss Kathrine H. Mahool, secretary 
the women’s department of the Ad 
ing Club of Baltimore, has joined 
Green-Lucas Company, Baltimore, 
as copy writer in the mail-order depart 
ment, She was formerly assistant to the 
ivertising manager of the Hub, of the 
same city 


Simmons-Boardman Will Issue 
New Cyclopedia 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 

any has in eee the “Main 
tenance of Way Cyclopedia,” which will 

e¢ teady for distribution Sept. 1, 1920 

It will be devoted to the maintenance 

{ way department of the railroads 


Strathmore Paper Company to 

Make “Snowdrift” Paper 
The Strathmore Paper Company, Mit 
tineague, Mass., has taken over from the 
Mountain Mill Paper Company, Lee, 
Mass, exclusive rights to the sale 
and manufacture of “Snowdrift” trade 
marked paper 


P.L. Apgar Promoted on New 
York “Sun” 

P.L. Apgar, who recently joined the 

advertising staff of the New York Sun. 


tas been made manager of national ad- 
Vertising. 
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Schiele Company Adds Two 
Men to Staff 


Edward K. Harrington, formerly of 
the Nelson Chesman Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, and I. M. Schieber, formerly of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, 
have joined the Schiele Advertising 
Company, Inc., St. Louis. Mr. Har 
rington becomes a member of the copy 
department. Mr. Schieber was assistant 
advertising manager at Fairbank’s. 


Advertising Manager of Ajax 
Rubber Company 


The Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed A. J. Collins 
as advertising manager to succeed Chas 
R. Collins. A. J. Collins was formerly 
vith The Atlas Portland Cement Com 
pany. For three years he was connected 
with the sales department, and he also 
spent three years as assistant to the ad 
vertising manager. 


M. S. Harris to Help Adver- 

. . 

tise Candy 

M. S. Harris, formerly assistant ad 
vertising director of Armour & Co., 
and later of the sales staff of the Poster 
Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago, 
has resigned to become advertising man 
ager of the Shutter Johnson Candy 
Company, in the same city. 


Fehlandt Joins FE. J. Brach & 
Sons 


John T. Fehlandt, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of Mar 
shall Field & Co., wholesale, has taken 
4 position on the advertising staff of 
E. J. Brach & Sons, candy makers, 
Chicago. 


W. W. Cribbins With Garrett 
& Co. 

Walter W. Cribbins has become ad 
vertising manager of Garrett & Co., 
New York, producers of Virginia Dare 
Wine. Mr. Cribbins was formerly 
manager of the Oakland office of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


R. F. Baldwin Representing 
‘ ° oo a ° 9 
“Shipbuilding Cyclopedia’ 

R. F. Baldwin, formerly with Van 
Patten, Inc., New York, has joined the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com 
pany, as Western representative of the 
“Shipbuilding Cyclopedia” at Chicago 


M. F. Smith Out of Navy 


Malcolm F. Smith, recently dis 
charged as an ensign from the navy, 
is now on the advertising staff of The- 
atre Magazine, New York. He was 
formerly with the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, New York. 





Post-office Retrenchment Menace 
Mail-Order Catalogues 


Deliveries Are Delayed Becauce of Lack of Efficient Workmen ip p 
ofices—Wages Offered Don’t Attract ~s 


the post- 
going to 
direct ad- 


RE conditions in 
4 office department 
force a revolution in 
vertising methods? 

This question suggests itself as 
a result of the steadily increasing 
difficulty in handling third-class 
mail promptly. 

Leading mail-order experts ex- 
press the opinion to Printers’ INK 
that unless the post-office man- 
ages in some way to improve -its 
third-class service the people who 
sell by mail must depend more up- 
on first-class mail matter and up- 
on advertising in publications. 
Their names cannot be mentioned 
here. As you read this article, 


you will see the reason. 
A good sized retail mail-order 


concern—not located in Chicago, 
by the way—wondered why it was 
receiving sO many complaints 
about the non-arrival of its cata- 
logue. The catalogue was a sea- 
sonable affair, having particular 
application to the spring trade. 
The concern sought an explana- 
tion from the postoffice and was 
amazed to ascertain that the cata- 
logue issued had not yet left the 
postoffice, although it had been 
mailed three weeks before. 

The postmaster’s excuse was his 
inability to secure sufficient help. 
Some of his mail sorters—it takes 
two or three years for a man to 
become an efficient mail sorter— 
had gone to war. Others had re- 
signed to take jobs paying more 
money. He had to get along with 
help that was practically no help 
at all. 

A Chicago retail mail-order 
house learned that about 2,000 of 
its catalogues remained undeliv- 
ered at a postoffice in the steel- 
mill district. The head of the 
mailing department went to inves- 
tigate. The story was the same 
there—searcity of help. Men who 
could not read or write were get- 
ting fancy wages at the steel mills 
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while the postoffice employees wh, 
had to be intelligent enough ty 
pass civil Service examination; 
couldn’t get enough money to liv 
on decently. Naturally enough 
they quit, just as anyone dy 
would have done under similz 
circumstances. 

A similar situation was @. 
countered by this house in an jp- 
land city where there are lag 
manufacturing plants. During the 
war common labor was at such; 
premium in the factories and other 
enterprises in that town that th 
low salaries paid postoffice em- 
ployees suffered greatly by com- 
parison. The _ postmaster wa 
forced to stand by and see his 
staff melt away. His first car 
was to deliver first-class matte 
promptly. Then came the news- 
papers and magazines. This 
brought the advertising matter 
last and it remained last fora 
long time. 

A certain company selling to 
retailers by mail put out toa s 
lect list of customers a circular 
containing some especially notabk 
values. The merchandise wa 
made up of odds and ends inv 
rious lines and there was 0 
enough of it to offer through the 
regular channels. In an effort » 
get rid of it in a hurry exception 
prices were made. According t 
all the rules of the game thes 
goods should have been clear 
out in no time. But orders wert 
comparatively few. What ws 
wrong? 

SMALL COMPANIES HIT HARDEST 


Somebody suggested that the 
circulars which were sent under 
penny postage had failed to reach 
the firm’s customers. To 
up on this, letters were sent ov! 
asking the retailers if they ™ 
received the circulets lly 5 
per cent of them ha i 

These are a few typical i 
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(No. 1—Save This Series) 


Do You Speak Lithuanian? 


Or any one of a dozen foreign languages? 

Picture to yourself— 

A huge industrial plant—your own, perhaps— 

Thousands of workers—a score of nationalities— 

Slip-shod labor—lack of loyalty and co-operation—resulting in cost- 
ly labor turn-over—Why? 

Because you cannot reach or teach them through the ordinary chan- 
nels of intercourse. But you can remedy this. 











Motion Pictures Speak 
ia a Universal Language 


They will take your message to the minds and hearts of this poly- 
glot mass—teach them how to work, play—live. 

Instruct them in shop practices—show them the whole of your 
processes and the importance of each individual task. 

Requires neither time nor effort. Expense infinitesimal compared 
to results.) AND—showings need not be confined to your 
own plant and employes. 


The Field is Nation-wide— 


The man who buys a machine you make is just as interested in 
how you make it as he is in the work it will do. So is the man 
who operates it. He’ll do better work with it after seeing 
your picture. 

Let me arrange a series of bookings of the picture of your plant 
in other Industrial Plants. I’ll show you results you never 


dreamed of. 


The Next Time You are in Despair— 




















Write me confidentially about the conditions in your plant. Let me 
prescribe a remedy—no charge. Let me send you information 
about what I have cone for others. Let me give you a plan 
and cost—FREE. 

Iam willing to wager the price of a one-reel picture that you are 
going to do this some day. You need the information at 
least—NOW. ae ae es 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories— Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N.J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - - - - - New York 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 


‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 


Equator Offset is the one°® sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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stances of what is declared to be 
the general situation. 

A Puwrers’ INK representa- 
tive made some careful inquiries 
among mail-order houses, both 
large and small, and among manu 
acturers and others selling their 
product by mail. This revealed 
that the smaller houses suffered 
more seriously than the larger 
ones. The big people have their 
mailing facilities down to a fine 
point, Many of them know more 
shout mail distribution than do 
the postoflice officials themselves. 
Moreover, most of the mail they 
snd out is routed in their own 
mailing rooms. It is not sent 
through the local postoffice, but is 
placed right in the mail cars. This 
diminates much of the delay that 
otherwise would come through the 
serious shortage of mail sorters. 

An extremely serious situation 
has developed in some instances 
from non-delivery of the so-called 
“‘senny flat stuff.” If the mailing 
list is not in the right kind of 
shape to have this circular mail 
routed, then it has to be put 
through the postoffice in the reg- 
ular way. 

The delay in circular matter is 
not necessarily to be blamed to 
the ofice where the matter is 
mailed as was the case of the first 
instance mentioned. The head of 
the mailing department of a Chi- 
cago house personally investi- 
gated this point in the Chicago 
postofice right after the mailing 
of a big lot of circulars. The 
superintendent took him through 
the office and he saw for himself 
that there was nothing like a 
serious congestion of third-class 
mail, There was plenty of it, of 
course, as there always is. It 
seemed to be moving out with 
lar speed, notwithstanding the 
large amount of inefficient help 
that the postoffice had to contend 
with, But much of the circular 
mail sent out from an office like 
Chicago is consigned to what the 
postofice people call terminals. 
There it is re-routed. For ex- 
ample, suppose a Chicago house 
has circulars addressed to various 
points in Wyoming. These would 
not be worked up in the Chicago 
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office but would be sent in a bunch 
to Council Bluffs. There they 
would be handled by the Council 
Bluffs postoffice and routed so as 
to reach their destination. It is in 
some of these terminals that much 
of the delay occurs. 

Inquiries ‘made among the va- 
rious classes of concerns men- 
tioned revealed a curious diversity 
of opinion as to the seriousness 
of the situation. The mail super- 
intendent of one large house sell- 
ing at retail declared he had no 
particular reason to complain 
about the service he was getting. 
This he attributed to the fact that 
his force routed all the penny cir- 
cular stuff, as well as catalogues, 
and thus relieved the local post- 
office of the burden. On the other 
hand another large house of the 
same type told about having much 
difficulty. This was not due to 
the local postoffice, inasmuch as 
the mail was routed out of the 
concern’s own mailing rooms. The 
delay was encountered at the 
terminals. 

Inquiry also showed that if a 
mailing list is so constituted that 
the names can be classified by 
postoffices and States, as is gen- 
erally the case in the large re- 
tail mail-order houses, then much 
of the delay can be prevented 
through pre-routing system. 

When this plan is followed the 
mailer has his wrappers or en- 
velopes addressed, stamped and 
kept separated in bundles, one 
bundle for each postoffice. These 
then are delivered to postoffice 
clerks for whom the mailer pro- 
vides working space. After a 
primary separation and routing the 
bundles are returned to the mailer 
for enclosures, either catalogue 
or circular, as the case may be. 
Then it is a simple matter to 
sack them in the regular mail 
bags and deliver them direct to 
to the mail trains. 

But there are many manufac- 
turers and jobbers who cannot 
make time by doing their mail- 
ing this way. The reason is that 
their mailing list is classified by 
trades rather than by postoffice 
and States. All these people can 
do is to enclose their advertising 
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matter and let it go through the 
regular process of routing. 

It is obvious that the whole- 
salers and manufacturers are the 
chief sufferers in such delay. 
Their advertising matter many 
times is short lived. Their prices 
fluctuate on account of the con- 
stantly changing merchandise situ- 
ation. If a circular could remain 
in effect for six months a delay 
of two or three weeks in its de- 
livery would not be quite so 
serious, although plenty serious 
enough. But when the circular’s 
life is only one month or when 
the circular is designed for the 
quick moving of goods, then a 
holdup of any kind is bad. Every 
day’s delay in getting that cir- 
cular into customers’ hands means 
just that much loss for the house. 
And when the delay mounts up to 
two or three weeks then the cir- 
cular may as well not be de- 
livered at all. 

“As I see it,” said the advertis- 
ing director of one of the houses 
mentioned in this article, “either 
the Postoffice Department has got 
to become more efficient in de- 
livering third-class mail or the 
people selling direct by mail have 
got to devise some other method 
of advertising. Will this mean 
cutting down the size of direct- 
mail matter and sending more of 
it out by first-class mail? Or will 
we have to depend more upon ad- 
vertising in publications in order 
to get our message to Our cus- 
tomers ?” 

While the writer was making 
a preliminary investigation of this 
third-class mail matter, he men- 
tioned it to a Western manufac- 
turer whom he met at an Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association lunch- 
eon. He surely touched upon an 
exposed nerve. The manufacturer 
almost forgot his table manners in 
discoursing upon what he regarded 
as the iniquities of the postoffice 
department. 

“Efficiency in handling the 
mails,” said he, “is the very life 
blood of American business. 
You can’t have efficiency in any- 
thing these days unless you pay 
for it. Anybody but the postoffice 
men seemingly can get a raise in 
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wages these days just by aski 


Just | 
did for the me 


the Government for it. 
what they 
men. 

“Take the Chicago milk Wagon 
drivers’ strike. The men asked 
for a flat increase of nine dollars 
per week. The companies pre- 
pared for a fight. Then the Goy. 
ernment through one of its com. 
missioners stepped in and sug. 
gested to the companies that they 
yield in order to prevent suffering 
among invalids and babies and 
others who needed milk. There 
never was a thought about the 
drivers giving in. 

“Why is.it that the Government, 

while so particular to cater to the 
railroad men and others, should 
fail to do the post-office employees 
simple justice? 
_ “Business men will have to unite 
just as the other people are unit- 
ing. The right kind of postoffice 
service is essential if the business 
of this country is to progress as 
it should. This means a whole 
lot more than efficiency in first- 
class mail, too. The trouble is 
you fellows are so busy talking 
about export markets these days 
and laying plans to capture the 
trade of the world that you lose 
track of a lot of important stuf 
that is going on right here at 
home. You had better look into 
this postoffice situation a bit, and 
I’ll say you'll find out something 
that amazes you.” 


George J. Cooke Dead 
George J. Cooke, president of the 
Alpha Lithographic Company, New 
York, died at his home in New York 
on May 20. Mr. Cooke was a pioneer 
theatrical printer, being part owner ol 
the old Metropolitan Job Print, estab- 

lished by James Gordon Bennett. 


Gagnier Stereotype Foundry 
Reopens New York Office 
The Gagnier Stereotype Foundry, of 

Detroit, has reopened its New York of- 

fice, which was closed during the wat. 

H. R. Schaeffer is in charge. 


C. P. Hooker With “Seed 


World” 

C. P. Hooker, secretary of the Chi- 

cago Trade Press Association, has taken 

a position on the advertising staff of the 
Seed World, Chicago. 
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Humanizing the Technical 
Advertisement 


it Can and Should B 


WAY out in Butte, Montana, 
AA is the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company; wholesale and re- 
tail dealer for an extensive line 
of mining, mill and smelter sup- 
pies and machinery, belting, 
lumber, dynamite, air drill hose 
and other products of similar 
nature sold to the mining field. 
Agents for such concerns as In- 
gersoll-Rand Co., John A. Roe- 
bling’s Sons Co. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., the 

Anaconda people are faced with 
the problem of selling the equip- 
ment they represent to the great- 
est number of mines. 

As dealers and agents for such 
a varied line, their chief stock in 
trade is good will; and good will 
is one of the factors which hu- 
manize a business, whether that 
business be the distribution of 
soap or sawmill machinery. 

Reaching prospective buyers 
through technical advertising, the 
Anaconda copy slant is striking 
a note in direct accord with the 
subject of this article, as is 
shown by one of their recent ads, 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

If a company selling supplies 
to mines, mills and smelters can 
put a little of the divine touch of 
“Human-ness” into its printed 
salesmanship, the question nat 
wally arises whether the same 
thing cannot be done by other 
concerns selling to machine shops, 
power plants, engineers, contrac 
tors, chemical industries and the 
multitude of other activities cov- 
ered by the technical trade press. 
The methods used may not be 
quite the same, the appeal may lie 
in the equipment itself, rather than 
the company, but the basic prin- 
ciple of humanizing the technical 
ad will remain unchanged. 
Accomplishing this in the tech- 


nical advertisement is not quite 
A 
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e Done, but the Actors and the Stage Setting Must 
Be Right 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


the same probiem as getting it 
over in the general field. For ex- 
ample, it is not possible to influ- 
ence the technical reader with a 
picture showing little Mabel kneel- 
ing by her white crib in childish 
innocence, warmed by the rays 
from the latest oil heater. Neither 
will her little brother, Ronald, 
playing soldier on a wooden hobby 
horse, bring to the eyes of a mas- 
ter mechanic a fast rush of tears 
coupled with a heart-felt desire 
for a boring mill. The picture 
may be human, and read by the 
previously mentioned master me- 
chanic in the atmosphere of his 
own home may influence the pur- 
chase of an oil heater. 


ILLUSTRATIONS MUST NOT GO TOO 


FAR AFIELD 


But when on the job, in shop, 
factory or mine, the reader of a 
technical paper is thinking busi- 
ness. Therefore, in order to hu- 
manize the technical advertisement 
the humanizing element must take 
on a close relationship to product 
and field, and must not be dragged 
in as mere stage property. 

To show a picture of little 
three-year-old Gladys seated in 
the bucket of a steam shovel is 
just about as sensible as pictur- 
ing a coal miner in a bungalow 
dining-room eating his dinner out 
of a tin pail assisted by a set of 
Community Silver. In their re- 
spective places, Gladys and our 
un-named miner are in perfect 
keeping and furnish a desirable 
human touch. The trouble comes 
when they are made to switch 
fields. 

Having progressed thus far, let 
us ask ourselves this question: 
“Where can we find a humanizing 
point of contact in a drop-forged 
wrench ?” 


An advertisement of J. H. Wil- 
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liams & Co. supplies the answer. 
The illustration with the adver- 
tisement showed a workman stand- 
ing on a wrench projecting from 
the structural iron work of the 
Woolworth Building in New York 
—fifty-seven stories above the 
street. The picture is so human 
that it makes one dizzy. The only 
thing between a sheer drop of 750 
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serial. There is a close associ 
tion with the Product; s0 “el 
in fact, that if it were not for 
the product there would be ~ 
picture, 

It is a long jump to the electric 
railway field, but a study of this 
new ground reveals the same _ 
sibilities. 

Air brakes. Well, what is there 
about an air brake 





Putting a little 
human-ness 
in selling 
supplies for 
mine, mill or 
smelter 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers for: 


Heavy and Shelf Hardware Steam. Water and Air Drill Hose 
Mining and Saw Mall Machinery ite Black Powders 
amber 
als Montana Lumber and Eastern 
rical Goods and Assay Sup Hardwood 
Roofing and Building Paper 
we Brick, Fire Clays 
xc Portland Cement 


phes 
Rubber, Leather and Camel's Haw 
Belt 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Hardware Dept., Butte, Montana 


that is human? Hoy 
can an air brake a 
be humanized? 

Ask the Westing. 
house Traction Brake 
Company, or tum to 
their copy. 

Is_ there 
more intensely humay 
than a crowd? By 
pecially a  summe 
crowd, bound for th 
ball game or th 
beach. Fig, 2 show 
a crowd of this sor 
just alighting froma 
train. What stopped 
the train? Why air 
brakes, of course 
Westinghouse air 
brakes. To the rai- 
way man who is con 
cerned with shor 
headway, high speeds, 
short stops and quick 
getaways, this. picture 
of a train unloading 
calls to mind thes 
factors. The intense 
human appeal as con- 
veyed by the crowd is 


p & Machinery 
am Pump Works 
s Sons 


ks 





FIG. 1: 


feet is a Williams wrench. It is 
safe to assert that at least 90 per 
cent of the readers who saw this 
picture experienced a_ sinking 
sensation in a certain locality just 
underneath their belt buckle. In 
this case the humanizing factor 
owes its success to the news in- 
terest in the picture and the ele- 
ment of danger incurred by the 
workman. No one can accuse 
the movies of not being human, 
and here, staring at us from one 
of the advertising pages of a 
technical paper, we have all the 
thrills of a regular Houdini 


A BIG COMPANY GETS CLOSE TO ITS CUSTOMERS 


carried to the brakes 
which insured the 
safety of the mob ani 
operated efficiently so as to land 
them at their destination on tim 
The association with the product 
is indirect, but strong, due to the 
humanizing factor as express 
by the picture. : 
The best proof of the effective 
ness of the humanizing appeal 
technical copy lies in the fact thé 
it is international, and strong ® 
any language or country. Pe 
tures tell the same universal sto7 
wherever they are used. 
Fig. 3, taken from Jngenierialy 
ternacional, is a very human pit 
ture of a very human workm 
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engaged in a very human job. An 
iiystration of a man at his work 
invites quick response, and this 
picture tells the same story to the 
South American in Peru as to 


the Yankee in Vermont. Pictures 
speak a universal language, and 
erecting a cast-iron hanger is a 
man’s job. The fact that it doesn’t 


se Traction Brake Company. 


oe ee 


nc. 2: crowps “BELONG” IN THIS WEST- 
INGHOUSE BRAKE ADVERTISEMENT 


take much of a hanger to require 
two or three men to get it into 
position, and that one man is han- 
dling this particular hanger, is ap- 
preciated instantly whether the 
reader speaks Spanish, Chinese 
or good American. A_ strong 
argument is thus built up for the 
“Pioneer” Pressed Steel Hanger 
which is claimed to weigh only 
one-third as much as a cast-iron 
hanger. 

Thus far we have depended up- 
on pictures to humanize the tech- 
nical ad, but how about copy? 

When considering this copy 
angle attention should be paid to 
the field in which the appeal is 
made, 

Perhaps one of the most hu- 
man pieces of copy in a certain 
power plant paper accompanied an 
ilustration picturing a power plant 
‘ngmeer, surrounded by his fam- 
ily, spending his Sunday at a 
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picnic in the country. The prod- 
uct advertised was packing and 
the copy painted to the engineer 
readers of the paper the delights 
of a free, happy day as contrasted 
to a Sunday spent in the plant re- 
packing his valves. The appeal 
rang true because there was a hu- 
man note running throughout and 
the reader was placed in a frame 
of mind to admit that the adver- 
tiser knew something about his 
problems from the human side. 
This question of humanizing 
the technical ad is worthy of care- 
ful consideration and study. Tech- 
nical copy deals with machinery 
and equipment, but this does not 
imply that the human factor can- 
not be made a strong asset. There 
is more life and human interest in 
a picture of a lathe which shows 
an operator standing by the ma- 
chine than in a picture showing 
merely the machine itself. There 


SG6LO Y SOBRE UNA ESCALERA 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
PULADELFIA, EU. de MA 











3: AN ILLUSTRATION THAT WILL BE 
UNIVERSALLY UNDERSTOOD 


is. stronger pull to the advertise- 
ment of a micrometer which shows 
the tool in the operator’s hand 
There is a closer feeling estab- 
lished in the mind of a technical 
reader toward a first-aid cabinet 
when the contents are shown in 
use rather than the clesed cabinet 
hanging on the wall. 
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To revert for a moment in clos- 
ing, the technical advertisement 
should be humanized with the un- 
derstanding that little Mabel 
should not be dragged forth from 
her proper place in the general 
magazines, torn ruthlessly from 
her mother and her nice warm oil 
heater and thrust bodily, nightie 
and all, upon the headstock of an 
engine lathe in the wild hope that 
her child appeal will humanize 
the copy. There is a vast differ- 
ence between Mabel’s own little 
bed and the bed of a planer. 

Oh, yes, you see it done now 
and then. Sometimes the presi- 
dent of a company manufacturing 
sewer pipe gets his little daughter 
to pose, standing in one end of a 
length; but this is neither fair to 
the child nor to the reader who 
discovers her there. 

Humanize the technical adver- 
tisement by all means whenever 
advisable, but use the materials 
of the trade in so doing. The 
strongest advertisement is the one 
which reflects the atmosphere and 
spirit of the field in which the 
product advertised is sold. 

Humanize the technical adver- 
tisement—humanly. 


A.N.A.’s Semi-Annual 
Meeting 


HE semi-annual meeting of 

the Association of National 
Advertisers was held in Cleveland 
last week. President McDermid 
gave the members present a frank 
talk on the purposes of the asso- 
ciation, the work in front of it, 
and the need of co-operation on 
the part of every member. 

John Sullivan, secretary, in am- 
plifying his printed report said 
that the requests from members 
received by the general data de- 
partment this year will probably 
number in the neighborhood of 
2,300, against 572 in 1915-1916, the 
first year the department was op- 
erating. The number of inquiries 
received by the publication data 
department has also increased 
very largely. 

Among the speakers were: Miss 
Marion Taylor, style counsel to 
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the H. Black Company; RW 
Simons, advertising manages ; 
the James Mfg. Co.; EB L 
> *-* ” 

Beaume, advertising Manager of 
the Hercules Powder Co. LF 
Stevens, of the J. Roland Kar 
Co., Chicago, and Ben Nash j 
Frank Seaman, Inc. New York 

Women are not living down ; 
something, said Miss Taylor, bit 
are ready all the time to live 
to something adequately and st. 
sibly presented to them. Wome 
have in the back of their ming 
that they would like to look fi 
certain illustrations that they s 
in the editorial and advertising 
columns of magazines, in spite ¢j 
the fact that they are well awar 
that frequently these illustrations 
are somewhat bizarre or eng. 
gerated. 

One session of the meeting was 
devoted to film advertising, rec 
being shown of the Westing. 
house Electric & Mfg. Co, th 
American Multigraph Sales Con 
pany, and the Caney Creek sett. 
ment in the mountains of Ker 
tucky—a social propaganda film 

A resolution was passed e- 
dorsing the work of the A. B.C 
and urging advertisers to keep in 
mind the importance of having 
A. B. C. reports in the conduct of 
their business. 


, ° . . . 

Pierce’s Farm Weeklies Matt 
Changes 

Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, Des Moines, 
Iowa, announce the following change 
in the advertising staff: 

Arthur K. Lovrien has been mat 
director of sales, with office in Chicap. 

John B. Norman has been made Eat 
ern advertising manager, with het 
quarters in New York. 

William H. Wiseman has been mat 
advertising manager at Des Moines. 

All these men have been connect 
with the Pierce organization for st 
eral years. Mr. Norman was appoiats 
advertising director of the Pierce pape 
in 1916 and goes to New York ins 
that position. Previously he had be 
with N. W. Ayer & Son and the Geort 
Batten Company. Mr. Lovrien has beez 
in charge of the company’s Chicago & 
fice for about fourteen years, with th 
title of western advertising mand 
Mr. Wiseman has been managing & 
tor of the Wisconsin Farmer tor st 
years, two years ago taking on a 
tional work in the advertising dey 
ment, 
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Tee BLACK & DECKER MPO.CO 
BALTIMORE. MD 


Kay Seventeentt 
Bineteen-tiine teen 


ir. B.C. Wright, 
oT oR’ 
139 #, 40tb St., 
few York City. 
Dear Sir:- 
He have been advertising for some tine io 
*MoTOR’ 9 you know, and « that 111 be 


heer thet we cons 


i : pally valu- 
speeding up opeign Girected to private 
in © l 


ith our Lectroflater Elect- 


bas previously been used largely 
ang to the fact thet it can 


for pumping tires because we ai] know 
fa tire is very greatly shortened 03 
ie a0 bh regarded 
hee Sizplified our probleo immensely ai th are 
aying good womey {or our us we feel you 
ero entitled to know that we consider cur contract with 
you to be @ mighty good investaent. 
Very truly yours, 
THE BLACK & "SCEAR WG. CO., 
ce | A= 
LC ies ——_ 
*htverti sing Mane Ber ,/ 
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A Miullion Doll 
In Which COMFO} 


The fur sales in the United States this year passed aif 
records. Prices are still up and demand so keen as to guaps 
another marvellous year. ; 


CoMFoRT, carrying a great volume of fur advertising and 
a larger circulation in real trapping territory than any other 
zine, played a commanding part in all the big American sales 
teresting its trapper-subscribers in taking advantage ofahj 
ket and in teaching them to trap productively. Comrorrtr 
unquestionably sent more furs to these sales than the sub 
ers of any other magazine. 


The two pictures here shown give an _ idea of what Co 
se asia did fast season—we have hundreds of photographs 
etters. 


For the forthcoming fur season, we shall publish in 
a first-class, Cady-illustrated serial trapping story, alsoht 
of remarkable trapping secrets and letters with photos s 
by our subscribers, telling of their trapping experiences. 


The genuine back-country, farm-family circulation of Ce 
combined with the cooperation we give in developing te 
thousands of new trappers among our subscribers each yea, 
count largely for the fact that Comrort is THE grea 
medium of America. 





THE SEASON THEY TOOK 247 ANIMALS, WHICH THEY SOLD FOR $9” 
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, Day Fur Market 
Its Part! 





y Eu; 
fay! 
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THESE 128 ANIMALS CAUGHT BY A COMFORT TRAPPER 


This trapper could not procure a photograph of his catch, so 
imison Cady drew this picture for us. It shows the number of 

asone COMFORT subscriber took in one season—12 wolves, 
nés, 25 skunks, 15 coons, 30 ’possums, 18 muskrats, 10 
Sialled cats and 10 civet cats. 


Advertisers Find Comrort As Profitable For Selling 
Goods as Fur Men Do For Buying Furs 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


TAL EUS, five | AUGUSTA, MAINE. FRANK H THOMAS, Representative 
Ie 1628 ane ne Chicago Ofice: 1635 Marquet Bldg. 
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A complete magazine devoted mo 


exclusively to pictures and news reg 
of screen players and plays. In many 
= ~ for the 
rich sepia rotogravure. Pub- why fo 
lished every Sunday with “The ao 


Philadelphia Record.” Present When 
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circulation more than 140,000 protest 


a new 
Advertising rates, 40c per line— rr 
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yearly rate, 30c per line. iol of 























Selling Sea Sand by Advertising 


The Sa: 


WwATOW we can’t have sand to 
N play with.” — 

This line, used in the booklet 
of the Play Sand Company, is 
1 rted it. 

"Wien Ned and Mary, with their 
sapa and mamma too, had moved 
from the seacoast to an inland 
town, they liked everything in 
their new surroundings except 
that there wasn’t any 

snd. The little folks 

missed the joy of dig- 

ging tunnels and 

forts on the seashore, 

missed the soft touch 

of the white grains 

and the fascination 

and joy that comes 

from a day near the 


sea. 
To quote the book- 
let again, “We 
grown-ups can’t quite 
appreciate its lure— 
can't quite imagine 
the delights and joy 
and pleasure it gives 
to little hearts and 
hands. It needs more 
than sand to make us 
happy now, more than 
seashells, too. But 
for the youngsters, 
why for them, sea 
sand can make fairy 


Sea-San Brings 


Hy 


nd, for Children’s Play, Is Taken from Isolated Beaches and 
"Transported to the Youngsters’ Back Yards 


about it, thought some more, and, 
by and by, he formed a company 
to make it possible for children 
everywhere to have the joys of 
the beach. And that is how Sea- 
San “came to market.” 

The Play Sand Company, of 
New York, will start using space 
in several women’s publications in 
June and July issues. The main 


Ca 


How to get Sea-San and the Sea-San 
P 


lay B 


The Sand pee v im stsled bags, protectin 
rs 


Beath to Your 


Own Home 


, 
+ ‘ 
PLAY SAND CO., 41 Cortlandt St, 








tales come true !” 

When the two chil- 
dren registered their 
protest which started 
a new business, mamma smiled 
and tried to comfort them. But 
dad started to think and plan. 
He realized that the fascina- 
hon of sand for his children 
was probably duplicated in thou- 
sands of other homes in the 
United States. He realized that 
ty wanted real sand from 
the shores of the sounding 
sa; that they wouldn’t ac- 
tpt substitutes really meant for 
other purposes, What they want- 
td was the real white sand. So 


dad talked to some of his friends 
65 


ADVERTISING 


THAT OFFERS CHILDREN IN THE CENTRAL 
STATES THE WHITE SEA SAND OF THE COAST 


appeal will be to children between 
two and six, whose shopping is 
done almost entirely by mothers. 
Their product is Sea-San, real sea- 
shore white sand, dug from an 
isolated Atlantic beach. It is 
packed in 150-pound bags. Each 
bag is sealed before shipment and 
labeled, and every precaution is 
taken to have it reach the homes 
as wholesome and pure as when 
it left the wave-washed, sun-dried 
beach. 

If you’ve never thought much 
about sand, you might naturally 
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ask “why bring sand.all the way 
to inland cities from the Atlantic 
Ocean, why not buy it from a 
local builder or a sand dealer?” 
If you don’t know the difference, 
ask your boy or girl. Ordinary 
builders’ sand usually comes from 
river-beds. Sometimes polluted 
water has flowed over it. It is 
shipped to the builder in open 
cars, wet by the rains in transit, 
and often arrives at its destina- 
tion mixed with soot and dust and 
contaminated in many ways. Or- 
dinary sand, then, that is impure 
is apt to be gritty and hard—a 
sand that tears clothes and 
scratches little fingers. Sea-San, 
we are told, is the kind of sand 
that we like to think about—soft, 
free from grit, sand that little fin- 
gers can dig into without fear, 
sand that doesn’t muss or dirty 
the clothes. After a day of play- 
ing in it, a good brushing makes 
the little dresses as clean as ever. 

It is going to be exceedingly 
hard for anybody to knock the 
product of the Play Sand Com- 
pany. “Not a grain has been 
touched probably for centuries,” 
says the booklet, and the man 
who knocks the product of this 
new company is going to be hauled 
before his local church board for 
blasphemy or some other heinous 
crime. 

The company believes that it can 
be made an all-year-around prod- 
uct. In the winter time in schools 
it is entirely possible for teachers 
to use a sand box to keep rest- 
less children occupied. It makes 
a good blackboard on which to 
draw figures and small letters of 
the alphabet, and this market will 
not be neglected. 

The family who buys a bag of 
sand is naturally going to want 
a sandbox to use it in, and the 
company has, therefore, put out 
the Sea-San play-box, which is 
designed to be as harmless for 
the market, the little folks of 
America, as the pure white sand. 
There are no nails in the box to 
catch dresses—no rough spots to 
scratch hands. It is designed to 
be easily put together by a woman 
and easily taken apart for storage. 
It is set on legs to lift it from 
the ground, yet low enough to be 
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perfectly 
to play in. 
With the entry of sand {y 
the sun-kissed beach into the a 
vertising field there can be 
to the list of national advertiser 
none other than Old Dam ie 
ture herself. And as this we 
tical lady has a long line of ond 
ucts, we may expect to See, ip 
time, other additions to her iMttal 
campaign on “Sea-San,” 


safe for little child 


Democratization of Indusn, 
Convention Subject 


Among the conventions scheduled fy 
the first week in June is that of & 
National Association of Corporaig 
Schools to be held in Chicago, Atty 
convention, special consideration wil 
given to the idea of democratization ¢ 
industry in_ the United. States, as os 
tioned in President Wilson's mesg 
Employee representation in managenat 
better training, the relation of we 
to production, stock ownership on & 
part of employees, profit-sharing, gna 
insurance, thrift activities to encomp 
home-buying, working conditions ai 
other problems of similar importay 
will be taken up. Actual results 
tained in the plants of such concen 
as the Standard Oil Company, Wein 
Union Telegraph Company, Miink 
Steel & Ordnance Company, Genel 
Electric Company, International Tx 
vester Company and others, will sm 
as a basis for analysis and recommen 
tion 


P. I. Editorial Forms Basis fe 
Building Campaign 


Unrversat Portranp Cement (i 
Curcaco, May 22, 1918 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You may be interested in the aus 
panying copy of a story scheduled 
use in our periodical, the “Unive! 
Dealer,” which goes each month te: 
large number of dealers in builiat 
materials. : ; 

This is one of a series of sms 
which have been featured in recent 
tions of this publication. It is pam 
to follow this up with a similar a 
on home-building corporations, conce™ 
and individuals who make home boy 
easy for wage-earners. |. 

Frankly, it was an editorial oo & 
building situation in a recent isu 
Printers’ InK which led us to stat® 


investigation of this subject. 
iia 5 P. D. Van Vum, 


* Publicity Managet 


Maurice Needham Appoit 
Advertising Manager 


Maurice Needham has been apport. 
advertising manager of the Masset 
Whyte Rope Company, Ken 
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When the Dealer Queers the 
Future Sale 


Impulsi 


By S. C. 


| (capes who are perfect- 


y peaceable normal citizens 
in most of the affairs of life a 
ingly lose their heads entire y 
when it comes to mail-order anc 
eyndicate-store competition. 

” Manufacturers and others whose 
attainments depend upon those ot 
the retailer can do the latter no 
better service than convince him 
that people absolutely will not be 
abused and bullyragged simply be- 
cause they exercise the same free- 
dom in buying as does the retailer 
imself. 

"aden never get through talk- 
ing about the alleged enmity of 
the farmer toward them. his 


continual stirring up of the sub- 
ject by the retailer probably has 


done almost as much to turn busi- 
ness to the mail-order houses as 
have the mail-order catalogues. 

Out in Kansas there is a great 
agricultural college presided over 
by Dr. W. M. Jardine. This edu- 
cator has a nation wide reputation 
as an expert on farm topics, and 
his good standing in the State was 
unimpaired until one day a mer- 
chant’s publication discovered that 
he had helped write a book on 
“Farm Knowledge” that was being 
distributed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. The mail-order firm 
distributed through Kansas cir- 
culars bearing photographs of 
President Jardine and advertising 
him as one of the authors of the 
book, 


He was immediately pounced 
upon as being in league with 
Sears, Roebuck & Company to 
the detriment of Kansas retail 
stores, and is having all sorts 
of trouble defending himself. 
_Dr. Jardine possibly lacked 
judgment in permitting the use of 
his name and picture in advertis- 
ing this book. But the incident 
is merely another example of 
the intolerance displayed by re- 
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ve Retailer Who Alienates Customers by Ill-Judged Attacks Can 
Be Shown Better Way 


Lambert 


tailers and their positive genius in 
alienating the farmer rather than 
making him their friend. 

Politically the farmer is stronger 
than the retailer. This would cast 
doubt upon the ability of the re- 
tailer to displace the head of a 
farmer school if they should at- 
tempt to go that far. The net 
effect of a campaign of this kind 
is to work a positive injustice to 
the retailers themselves. The re- 
tail store is the logical place for 
the farmer to buy his goods. Good 
advertising backed up by the right 
kind of merchandise—conditions 
almost any retailer can meet—will 
bring his trade. But when the 
farmer sees retailers running 
amuck on the “trade at home” 
idea he is likely to look upon the 
retailer in a much less friendly 
manner. 


WHY AND WHEN PEOPLE SHOULD 


BUY AT HOME 


“Buy at home” campaigns, 
whether they apply to towns or 
suburban communities, are funda- 
mentally unsound unless they are 
based upon goods and prices. Peo- 
ple analyze things of this kind 
much more closely than they did a 
few years ago. They don’t have 
to be merchandise or advertising 
experts, either. 

Some months ago Printers’ INK 
mentioned a neighborhood ad- 
vertising campaign carried on 
through cards in Chicago elevated 
trains and on elevated platforms. 
One feature that has developed 
since the campaign was described 
is a prize contest for assays on 
the topic of “Why should I buy 
from my neighborhood druggist 
and grocer?” 

A recent car card named the 
winner of the first prize and 
quoted some of her essay. It ran 
something like this: 

“I must buy from my neighbor- 
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hood merchant because my pat- 
ronage will enable him to buy his 
goods cheaper. Therefore, he can 
sell them to me cheaper. And 
‘then, by spending my money with 
him instead of going downtown, 
I help build up my community. I 
help make its schools better and 
make it a more desirable place in 
which to live.” 

The only objection to an essay 
like that is that it is absolutely 
wrong from the first word to the 
last. Of course the person who 
wrote it did not or could not 
analyze the situation. She did not 
know what she was talking about. 

The contest was good advertis- 
ing for the local retailers as long 
as they were willing to keep the 
essays under cover. But when 
they give to an argument like that 
the widespread publicity afforded 
by an elevated car they simply are 
playing with fire. 

What could be weaker as a sell- 
ing talk? 

Much of the argument brought 


up against the farmer buying from 
the mail-order houses and the city 
folks buying from the big down- 
town stores, reduced to its lowest 
terms, is this: 

“We are in 
town or your community. 


in your 
We 
want your trade. Therefore, it 
is your duty to give it to us.” 

The number of people who will 
stand for that sort of argument 
is growing smaller every day. Al- 
so, it is a pleasure to note that 
the number of retailers resorting 
to that sort of argument likewise 
is growing smaller. 

When retailers generally can be 
induced to go after business on a 
basis of value rather than on town 
pride or politics, there will be 
much less unfair agitation against 
the retailer. This agitation is 
many times as poorly founded and 
uncalled for as are the retailers’ 
campaigns. The retailer is blamed 
for high prices and a lot of other 
things that he is not responsible 
for. His task is by no means the 
easiést thing in the world. He is 
unpopular far beyond his deserts. 
Some kind of organized effort 
against the retailer is cropping out 
every little while. Only a couple 


business 
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of weeks ago it was announced 
that co-operative stores are spring- 
ing up all along the line of th 
Santa Fe railroad. The move. 
ment had its origin among Santa 
Fe employees in the Pacific coas 
towns. It is extending rapidly 
over the whole system and is in. 
tended to include all union labor 
people. 

This co-operative plan differs 
from others in that it exacts from 
its members the regular marke 
price for all the goods sold. Th 
profits will be returned to th 
members in the form of dividends 
The enterprise, it is said, will bk 
in charge of expert and succes- 
ful business men who sold their 
own stores to go into it. 

This plan may work out, and 
again it may go the way of most 
co-operative selling plans. But the 
fact that it is started is further 
evidence of the unrest among peo- 
ple who buy goods. It is another 
reason why the retailer should bk 
encouraged to seek business on 
a basis of value rather than any 
imagined right. 

“There is another feature to 
that thing which you had better 
mention while you are about it” 
said the sales manager of a dry 
goods house. “The retailer should 
be encouraged also to utilize what 
you people would call institutional 
advertising. If he will come out 
frankly and bravely and discuss 
these things in their proper light 
he is going to do a lot of gooi 
for himself. The average retailer 
is not a robber. He is nota 
whiner. He is an earnest hard- 
working business man striving to 
his utmost to give the best value 
for the money. He does this 
either from a standpoint of pride 
or of utility, but he does it just 
the same. : 

“The retailer ought to see to! 
that the people learn the truth 
about him. He does not know 
how to say it. This gives th 
service departments of manufac 
turers and jobbers an opportunity 
to do some constructive work. | 

“An institutional — advertismg 
campaign to tell the truth about 
the retailcr—sounds pretty 
doesn’t it?” 
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ET us “prospect” your business for the 
Dominant Idea—the vital reason for 
the existence of your business—the 


big inspirational selling idea that overcomes 
resistance and implants desire. It isn’t usu- 
ally on the surface. Let us help you dig. 


Upon the request of an executive, we will 
gladly send our new 72-page book, “Master 
Merchandising and The Dominant Idea.” 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


5 S.WABASH AVE SO!IFIFTH AVE. NEWS LEADER BLOG, 
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To Mahe ‘People Read Your Catal 


O picture your goods; to tell your story— 
that’s the purpose of your catalog. Now 
it follows that those who see and read your 
catalog are more likely to become customers 
than those who ignore or overlook it. The 
main purpose, then, is to make people read 
your catalog. 
How can you do it? By marshaling the 
four appeals to sight—size, shape, position, and 


color. 


Plan your catalog to the right size. There’s 
a suitable grade of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers in the right sized sheet to permit 
you to work out your idea without waste of 
paper. It’s a standard sized, standard paper, 


carried in stock by a responsible paper mer- 
chant, and your printer can get it promptly. 
Let the shape of your catalog be pleasing to 
the reader. If it is cut evenly from a regular 
sized sheet it’s bound to be in good propor- 
tion, and then—it saves money. Whether you 
prefer your catalog light or bulky, flexible or 
stiff, there is a Warren Standard Printing 
Paper in exactly the right weight and with 


Tak 
« 


Printing Papers 


Better Paper - - ~- BETTER PRINTING 
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just the proper body to meet your most par- 
ticular desire. 

You can’t foretell the position your catalog 
is going to be in with respect to others your 
prospect receives; but you can safely wager it 
will not be overshadowed if it is carefully 
planned and skilfully printed on a Warren 
Standard Printing Paper. 

Let the color of the ink you select be restful 
yet distinct. Let it harmonize with the tint 
of the paper and be in keeping with the articles 
advertised. Study the novel and striking ef- 
fects secured by the careful selection of inks 
and papers in Warren’s Paper Buyers’ Guide. 

Warren’s Paper Buyers’ Guide is a book 
published to help buyers of printing and 
printers secure better printing results by pic- 
turing examples of successful work. Nearly 
every type of book paper printing is shown in 
this instructive 108 page book. It contains a 
world of valuable suggestions to all who buy 
or sell printing. 

A free copy can be secured, if you are a 
buyer of printing; printer, engraver or their 
salesman and if you write for it on your 
letterhead. 

$. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD 
with 
McCLURE’S 
and 
its Authors 


9 


Conversations with 


ROOSEVELT 


R. JOHN J. LEARY, the recorder of these 
remarkable conversations, knew Colonel Roosevel 
intimately and has in his possession letters from Mr. Roose- 
velt showing the high esteem in which he was held by 
the Colonel. 

Whenever Mr. Leary had one of his intimate “inside” 
talks with the Colonel about men and affairs he went 
straight home and set it down. 

Anyone who knew Roosevelt does not need to be told 
that these are verbatim records—Roosevelt speaks through 
every sentence. This makes their disclosures all the more 
interesting and historic. Beginning with the June issue the 


series will run for a year in— 


McCLURE'’S 
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Why the Boys’ Clothing Trade Has 
Become Advertisingly Alive 


Ps s 
Many Campaigns | nder Way 


HE retail clothier and the con 
T sumer everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of this 
great land are going to hear more 
about boys’ clothing this year than 
they have ever heard before in 
their. lives. 
unconscious 


the natural course ot 
Manufacturers, long 
of the vast possibilities that lay 
dormant, undeveloped before 
them, have awakened at the dawn 
of a new day, the gavel of na 
tional advertising has rapped for 
the public’s attention, and 1919 
is going down in commercial his 
tory as the re-birth year of the 
boys’ clothing industry 

It is a regrettable fact that for 
time manufacturers of 
ntent 


a long 
boys’ clothing have been co 
to drift along the course of least 
resistance, doing business in the 
same old-fashioned way that has 
characterized the industry for gen- 
erations past. With very few ex 
ceptions, nobody seemed to rec 
ognize and appreciate the various 
opportunities which have been af 
forded from time to time for 
building up a larger and more 
substantial business in this field 
The prevailing idea apparently has 
een that the boys’ clothing busi 
ness could never be standardized 
or elevated to the same high plane 
ecupied by the men’s clothing 
business, and not even those man 
ufacturers who took a more prom 
ising view of the future have had 
the courage of their convictions 
strongly enough developed to set 
their hopes, their ambitions, into 
action. A great deal has hap 
pened in the past year, however, 
and particularly in the two 
or three months. Significant 
changes have taken place in the 
industry. One of the largest 
clothing manufacturers in this 
country, having become cognizant 
of the wonderful possibilities in 
the boys’ clothing business, has 
announced his entrance into this 


past 


* Reori a 
eprinted from Chicago Ap of 
Gesene 1 hicage ppare 


How Advertising Develops Opportunities 


field Four or five other very 
big manufacturers who have been 
making boys’ clothing for many 
years have announced, and already 
started, national advertising cam- 
paigns, spending sums of money 
ranging all the way from $60,000 
to $150,000 a year to make their 
product known to the consumer. 
Others are contemplating similar 
action, attempting things which 
were not even dreamed of a few 
years ago. 

It is not difficult to understand 
what all of these significant hap- 
penings must mean for the re- 
tailer. They mean, perhaps, first 
of all, that he can no longer con- 
tinue doing business in his boys’ 
clothing department in the care- 
less, haphazard way which has to 
a great extent characterized his 
methods in the past. They mean 
that a great many retail clothiers 
who have heretofore confined 
their business exclusively to the 
f men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings are now going to add 
boys’ clothing departments and 
compete with those merchants who 
already have what they consider 
established departments of boys’ 
wearing apparel. They mean that 
the retailer who carries the kind 
of goods in his boys’ clothing de- 
partment that the public wants, 
and carries it in the right way, 
is going to find the business 
which he formerly looked upon 
as “the runt” has grown into a 
healthy, strong, robust, lively, vig- 
orous youngster, perhaps so active 
as to require a great part of his 
attention. 


sale of 


COMPETITION IS GOING TO BE 
KEENER 

Competition all aleng the line 
is going to be considerably keener 
than ever before, and that alone 
means greater business. It is be- 
ing freely predicted that within 
the course of the next few months 
there will spring up in _ cities 


throughout the United States ex- 
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clusive boys’ shops, that is, stores 
selling nothing but boys’ wearing 
apparel, including boys’ clothing, 
boys’ furnishings, boys’ hats and 
caps, boys’ accessories, boys’ shoes 
and everything that boys wear. 
With the boys’ clothing manufac- 
turers attempting bigger things 
than they have ever attempted 
before, it quite naturally follows 
that this condition is bound to be 
reflected in the retailers’ busi- 
ness. 

One very prominent manufac- 
turer of boys’ clothing in a recent 
advertisement to the trade made 
the following interesting state- 
ment, which briefly describes the 
situation as it exists to-day: “The 
boys’ clothing business as it is 
done to-day is a big proposition. 
It is on the increase. Many 
clothiers are finding it the most 
profitable and agreeable end of 
their business. The old standard 
of making and selling boys’ 
clothes has been elevated in the 
past several years. Clothiers who 


have been set on quality and have 


had the courage of their convic- 
tions are cashing in to-day.” 
More than a year ago this maga- 
zine, believing that there was un- 
doubtedly a common ground on 
which the manufacturers and re- 
tailers of boys’ and children’s 
clothing could meet in solving the 
difficult problems of successful 
distribution, and to determine 
what might be done in this direc- 
tion at that time, asked retailers 
all over the country what, from 
their experience and observation, 
ought or could be done by manu- 
facturers of boys’ clothing that 
would be of real help and value 
to the retailer and of interest to 
the consumers in their communi- 
ties, and the most predominant 
answer in all the hundreds of 
replies was, “National advertising 
and better quality merchandise.” 
That was what a majority of the 
merchants wanted, and that is 
what they are going to get in. the 
future to a far greater extent than 
they have ever gotten in the past. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR THE RETAILER 


Nationa? advertising campaigns, 
running into enormous sums, il- 
lustrate the confidence of manu- 


INK 


facturers in their ability to 
duce what the modern 
quires and indicates as well ther 
confidence that the market will 
willing and able: to absorb why 
they produce. The recent etn 
of one of the best-known mes 
clothing houses in the world ints 
the boys’ clothing field, after ; 
thorough study and a carefy) 
weighing of the future economic 
conditions of the country, at this 
time, is a profession of faith ip 
what the future holds for Americ 
in a business way, for withog 
such a belief, firmly intrenche 
this firm, with its finger on th 
pulse of the clothing situation 
would not venture on a step af 
this magnitude. 

It is almost the unanimous’ fe. 
lief that the time is propitiogs 
for the marketing of nationally 
advertised lines of boys’ trate. 
marked clothing. Of course, there 
is some adverse comment, but 
this is rare. It is usually based 
on the results of incorrect sel 
ing methods. The examples that 
are pointed out are not paral 
with the ideas in mind to-day 
In the opinion of representative 
metropolitan retailers, both thos 
who are handling boys’ wear ahd 
those who are not, the campaign 
in prospect, designed to create 
a national demand for trade 
marked boys’ clothing, have every 
prospect of a sure-fire success, 

Changed conditions make such 
a proposition possible. In the first 
place, the old fetish of price is 
no longer a consideration that is 
paramount, because the public 
have demonstrated, are demon- 
strating, and give every evidence 
that they will continue to demon- 
strate, a willingness to pay goo 
prices. According to a manufac 
turing retailer who sees few dan- 
gers in the course charted by thos 
who are elevating boys’ clothing 
patches, stuff cut down from the 
cast-off garments of grown-tps, 
anything so long as it was cheap, 
used to be good enough for the 
boy. To-day, in the cities @ 
least, the boy resents the kind 
of clothing that is “good eno 
Whether he gets it or not, he e 
mands character and style in his 
clothes, and the purchasing agett, 
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s mother, a careful and exact- 
ing buyer, is now demanding the 
maximum of appearance and serv- 
ices in the clothing. she buys for 
her boy, and, what is more to the 


hi 


point, she is apparently willing to 


pay for these features. 

The fact that prices have as- 
cended has created a condition 
that has made the launching of 
additional propaganda for better 
apparel for boys especially pro- 
pitiou. Even before prices in 
this line advanced to meet the 
war's exactions, there was a defi- 
nite trend to boys’ wear in the 
direction of improvement in style, 
and, while this movement may 
have been slow, it was neverthe- 
less certain. For example, a num- 
her of years ago the boy was 
stuffed into skin-tight jackets and 
pants. A good fit was a good fit 
in the strict sense of the word, 
almost as snug as the paper on 
the wall. This has changed so 
that considerably more material 
enters the suit, and the suit that 
used to sell for $3.50 is almost as 
extinct as the dodo. 


APPEALING TO THE MOTHERS 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
nearly always selects the boy’s 
clothes. How to get the woman 
into what was primarily a man’s 
store presents a problem which 
retailers have tried to solve in 
several ways. Barber-shops for 
boys have proved somewhat of an 
attraction. One store has so many 
“nexts” in its barber-shop that it 
has recently added another barber. 
Of course, the barber-shop does 
not show a profit on the ledger, 
but women show no timidity in 
regard to entering a boys’ barber- 
shop and it does its work in bring- 
ing business to the house. An- 
other New York clothing store, 
which devotes a whole floor to 
boys’ apparel, maintains a boys’ 
barber-shop and a ladies’ rest- 
room, where the mother can rest 
while the boy is having his hair 
cut. These features, however. 
are merely side-shows when it 
comes to the big advertising cam- 
paigns in prospect, for the interest 
that this volume of good copy 
will create in the boys’ clothing 
will prove a magnet which will 
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draw mothers into men’s wear 
shops without the addition of nov- 
elties. 

One New York retailer calls 
attention to a steady and increas- 
ing demand for silk shirts for 
boys, at $5, and the number of 
shirts at this figure which move 
out of his store daily disposes of 
any doubt regarding the appeal 
of style in boys’ wear to a good 
many ultimate buyers. 

Another retailer exhibits a let- 
ter from his branch store in Phila- 
delphia asking what can be done 
in the way of supplying boys’ 
suits to sell at $18 and $20. All 
along the line there has been 
awakened a keen interest in boys’ 
apparel which is indicative of the 
trend of the times, a trend which 
is away from an old idea that 
held price to be a prime factor in 
the manufacture or distribution of 
boys’ wear. 

It is evident that boys’ cloth- 
ing is beginning a new era and 
that the times have made pos- 
sible developments along this line 
unthought of in the past. It is 
true that there were houses which 
specialized in children’s wear, but 
they did not remain specialists. 
They found it either necessary or 
advisable to expand until little of 
their original idea is visible to-day. 
“Why was it necessary to branch 
out into other lines?” was asked. 
The answer seemed to be in the 
statement that customers outgrew 
the house. When they were no 
longer children, they were no 
longer customers until they grew 
up and had children of their own, 
and to keep their customers for 
all ages, it was necessary to in- 
clude men’s apparel. 


PLANTING SEED FOR THE FUTURE 


For the same reason it would 
seem good business judgment for 
the men’s clothier to extend his 
field inversely, and get the cus- 
tomers earlier, keeping them as a 
permanent asset, if possible, all 
through their lives. The clothier 
who carries boys’ clothing and 
gets after it properly with the idea 
of turning it into a profitable busi- 
ness in itself, as well as planting 
seed for future reaping, has ex- 
tended his field tremendously. 
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dificult to tell now who 
will. be -handling boys’ clothing 
next year, but it is safe to say 
boys’ wearing apparel will experi- 
ence a big impetus in all lines 
through the inspiration of public 
interest in the subject by. big pub 
licity campaigns 

Few retailers selling only men’s 
clothes are ready to say just what 
they will do in the way of han 
dling boys’ clothes, but most all 
express a favorable view of the 
outlook. They say that the pres 
ent marks the beginning of a new 
era in that field. Those who are 
already in the field and manufac 
turing their own garments believe 
that big national campaigns will 
increase the interest in 
clothing to an extent that all in 
the line will reap benefit from it. 

That is the view which is taken 
by M. D. Brill, of Brill Brothers, 
New York, who defines recent de 
velopments as an advancement of 
the style idea Mr. Brill 
“The American is the best-dressed 
man in the world. I have had 
occasion to visit a number of 
European cities, but in 


It is 


boy s’ 


Says, 


none of 
the foreign capitals have I seen 
an average of well-dressed men 
such: as is seen in the United 
States. The same thing can be 
said of the American boy; he 
is without doubt the best-dressed 
boy in the world. The _ bovs’ 
clothing department is the third 
in size in our stores and is a 
profitable department. Appeal to 
the woman with attractive stvle 
in boys’ clothing and she _ will 
come into your store to buy. We 
depend upon the cloth house to 
furnish the right material, but we 
design and manufacture our own 
boys’ clothing. I believe that this 
step is in the right direction and 
will prove successful.” 

At the store of John David, 
New York. it is believed that a 
boys’ clothing department is de- 
cidedly an asset, although no boys’ 
clothing is carried there “We 
are not likely to put in a line 
of boys’ clothing.” said Mr 
Dougherty, manager of the cloth 
ing department, “because our space 
limifed that we could. not 
do it justice, but I. am sure that, 


1S SO 
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space permitting, we would jy 
handling boys’ clothing,” 
A H. Browning, of Browning 
King & Co., New York, believe: 
there is room for the idea j 
improvement in boys’ wear and 
that these nationally advertised 
lines will develop interest along 
the line of better clothes for the 
boys’ suits have offen bea a 
: Its havi een camoy 
flage. Chat is why it SO ofte: 
happens that two pairs of pants 
are demanded with a suit of hoy: 
clothing If the material was 
there in the first place, the extra 
trousers would not be necessary 
Modern ’ suits take a lot 
more goods than they did in th 
past and, even without the raise 
made necessary by the war, suits 
were made more roomy and were 
increasing in cost. Our _ boy 
clothing department is very profit 
able. The location of the store 
has a lot to do with sales in this 
line, of course, but it seems that 
a lot depends upon the interest 
taken by the manager. In some 
establishments, where the interest 
is dormant, the boys’ department 
is just carried along to make fu 
ture customers for the house, and 
in others, where there is an active 
interest, the department shows a 
profit.” 


boys 


Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
Holds Election 


The Pittsburgh Advertising Club held 
its annual election on May 20. These 
officers were elected: C. F. Ohliger, ad 
vertising manager of the H. J. Hein 
Company, president; Andrew Connolly 
advertising man r of the Joseph Horne 
Company, vice-president; W. G. Evans 
of the Harris Pump and Supply Com 
panv, secretary, and Robert Rawsthorne 
of the Engraving Company 


treasurer 


1g 


Rawsthorne 


G. A. Mott Makes Change 


George A. Mott, formerly of DeVinne 
Press, New York, and the American 
Lithographic Co., of the same city, has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Detmer W New York. 


olen Company, 


K. Sponsel Discharged from 


Army 
Kenneth Sponsel has just returned 
has resumed his 
man in the Chicago 
Collier, Inc, 


from the army, ane 
old position as copy 


office of Barron G 
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Caruso’ Largest 
Audience 


The largest audience that ever listened to 
Caruso sing is credited to Kansas City. Ten 
thousand persons attended his concert in 
Convention Hall, May 5, 1919. 


This record breaking assemblage is another 
tribute to the effectiveness of advertising in 
The Kansas City Star. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
A. Fritschy, who were responsible for 
bringing Caruso to Kansas City and under 


whose management have also appeared such 
artists as Jascha Heifetz, Galli-Curci, John 
McCormack and Alma Gluck, do not adver- 
tise in any Kansas City paper but The Star. 


Like the merchants in Kansas City, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritschy know that Star advertising is 
the open door to every home in Kansas City 
and that nothing else is necessary in address- 
ing Kansas City people. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Morning Evening Sunday 
220,000 220,000 220,000 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
M18 Century Building 308 U.S. Express Building 
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make necessary 


ANOTHER 


'TWO MILLION 
EDITION 


The largest authoritative circulation 
of any monthly periodical in America 
with every purchaser or subscriber 
paying full price for the magazine. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| © Philadelphia, June, 1919 
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Which Would You Pick 
for a Customer ? 


Why, that energetic young chap, of course— 
the one with the successful stride. 

He is typical of over 700,000 men who are 
members of the Y. M.C. A. Clean-cut, hustling 
men who can afford to buy your product once 
you create the desire. 

Association Men is the official organ of the 
Y.M.C.A. An ad in its columns reaches this 
large market in which every reader is a pros- 
pect. 

Have you a story to tell them? If so, tell it 
in Association Men. It brings results. 


And don’t forget that the women.read it, 
too. Association Men has developed into a 
real home magazine. 


Write for full particulars 





ASSIELAAION 
Vi 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 
+ Western Office: 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 




















Retail Lumber Dealers’ Campaign 
to Stimulate Building 


Convinced that Construction of Houses and Apartments Should Start at 
Once, Association Advertises and Results Are Apparent 


DVERTISING is being util- 
A ized with good results these 
days along the line of convincing 
retail buyers that no immediate de- 
crease in prices is to be expected. 
This new and interesting function 
of printers’ ink has been developed 
on account of a rather serious dis- 
position on the part of buyers to 
hold off their purchases in the 
hope that the coming of peace 
would have the same effect in cut- 
ting down prices as the outbreak 
of war had in increasing them. 

A couple of months ago the 
smaller retailers were delaying 
buying to an extent that was 
almost alarming. Despite a wide- 
spread demand for goods and the 
presence of plenty of money with 
which to pay for them, retailers 
hesitated to commit themselves 
for their spring and summer needs 
because they feared, or rather ex- 
pected a price slump would come. 

The matter was treated frankly 
and fully in catalogues and other 
direct advertising matter. It was 
explained in some detail to retail- 
ers why prices would have to stay 
up. Like most well-directed, per- 
sistent advertising. messages, this 
at least got over, and now Print- 
Exs’ Inx is told that purchases by 
average sized retail stores have 
reached a satisfactory volume. 

A similar tendency to “hold off” 
is to be seen among consumers. 
People who sell to retailers and 
whose prosperity, therefore, is de- 
pendent upon the retailer, could 
well afford to give this matter a 
little careful attention. 

An example of resultful efforts 
along this line is seen in a cam- 
paign now being carried on by the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to induce people of 
moderate means to build homes. 

way this is working out shows 
beyond all argument that strong 
advertising can sell goods, no mat- 
ter how high the prices may be. 


At first sight it would seem utter: 
folly to start any widespread effort 
to get people to build homes when 
the prices of all kinds of building 
material are higher than in a gen- 
eration. Yet it was the effect of 
these high prices that induced the 
Chicago lumbermen to advertise. 
Their business was stagnant. For 
many months people would not 
buy at the high prices and because 
of the wartime ban on buildings. 
They wanted to sell lumber. Hence 
the obvious thing was to advertise. 


THE FORM THE ADVERTISING HAS 
TAKEN 


Sixty members of the organiza- 
tion agreed to contribute to an ad- 
vertising fund, and the effort was 
started with a full newspaper 
page. About all the first adver- 
tisement said was something to 
the effect that “We'll have a home 
—decorated as we like, a porch all 
of our own, a yard for the chil- 
dren to play in and nobody to dic- 
tate to us. We'll have all that, 
save money, and it won’t cost us a 
cent more than we have been 
spending all the time for rent.” 

The following week the foreign- 
language press and suburban news- 
papers were utilized. These car- 
ried full-page advertisements, all 
bearing the keynote of the cam- 
— Now. Use Lum- 

er.” 

The next advertisement made a 
definite proposition aimed to show 
how easy it is to own a home or 
build a small apartment. “You 
don’t need all the money to build 
now,” this advertisement declared. 
It pointed out that Chicago build- 
ers would erect a house for a cash 
payment of 10 or 15 per cent of 
the value of the house and lot and 
accept the balance in monthly pay- 
ments the same as rent. Other ad- 
vertisements were aimed at hold- 
ers of vacant property and sub- 


divisions, of which there are so 
1 
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many in the outskirts of Chicago. 

“Put an apartment on your 
vacant lot and you will have a 
paying investment,’ one of these 
advised. 

This selling effort of the Jum- 
bermen is merely a logical appli- 
cation of common sense advertis- 
ing and the application was made 
after a summing up of the situa- 
tion that should be an inspiration 
to other businesses similarly situ- 
ated. 

On the one hand there were the 
unquestioned high prices and the 
resulting disinclination of the 
people to buy. The building mate- 
rial people had sold so little at 
retail during the war that they 
almost forgot how. On the other 
hand, the Chicago banks reported 
an unprecedented number of sav- 
ings accounts and a remarkable 
increase in the size of the saving 
deposit of the so-called “small de- 
positor.” Careful note also was 
taken of the fact that wartime re- 
strictions had so curtailed the 
erection of apartments that many 
people were in danger of being 
able to find no place to live. The 
canny landlord took advantage of 
this to shoot up his rents—blaming 
it all on the war, of course. Thus 
there was a pretty good founda- 
tion upon which to build the ad- 
vertising appeal. 

During the month of April the 
books of the Chicago building 
commissioner showed permits of 
$6,000,000 worth of new buildings 
—mainly homes and small apart- 
ments. This broke all records. 
During the week ended May 2, 
Chicago closed 1,303 building con- 
tracts, as against 247 in New York, 
716 in Philadelphia and 570 in 
Boston. 

The returns from a _ ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the United 
States Department of Labor offex 
an interesting commentary on 
this increase in building activity. 
Sixty-three per cent of the Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, in all 
parts of the country, report that 
they are now being offered more 
business than at the same period 
last year. 

Building *costs in Chicago are 
relatively as high as anywhere else 


INK 


in the country. If there is 
virtue in waiting for lower a 
the Chicago builders have as ted 
reason to wait as have those ap 
where else. , 
_ Yet there is in that city a build- 
ing boom of satisfactory Propor- 
tions, more contracts being let, a 
present writing, for buildings to 
be started at once than in any 
month during the past five years 

All of which is conclusive eyi. 
dence that the mere presence of 
high prices is not going to retard 
the steady onward progress of 
business if the business is adver. 
tised soundly, strongly and per. 
sistently. 


Group Insurance Taken Out 
for Du Pont Employees 


Life insurance has been t 
by the E. I. du Pont de cel 
Company, Wilmington, Del., for about 
25,000 employees, including those of 
some of its closest subsidiaries. While 
all the associated companies are not coy. 
ered by this policy, it is expected that 
provision will be made for these others 
shortly. ; 

All charges are paid by the company 
The individual minimum insurance is 
$1,500, which is payable to the em 
ployee’s beneficiaries. The insuring of 
the workers takes the place of the for- 
mer plan of the company, under which 
they gave to all the employees a sum 
equal to their total savings. 

The policy was placed with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


Dr. Williams to Retire From 
Active Work 


Dr. Talcott Williams has resigned as 
Director of the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, to take effect June 
30. Dr. Williams has been at the head 
of the school since its establishment on 
the Pulitzer Foundation in 1912, The 
title of Professor Emeritus of Journal 
ism is to be conferred upon him 

Dr. Williams has been a prominent 
journalist and writer for many years 
At different times he was on the staf 
of the New York World, Springheld 
Republican, and Philadelphia Press. He 
finally became associate editor of the 
last-named paper. 


Cereal Beverage to Be Adver- 
tised in West 


“Reifs Special,” a cereal beverage 
made by the Purity Products Company 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., is to be adver 
tised in newspapers west of the Missis 
sippi. The Chambers Agency, Inc, a 
New Orleans handles the account. 
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Appraising the “Reader Interest” 
of a Publication 


1 Contents That Advertisers May Take 
to Heart 


By Willard C. Howe 


President Journal of Commerce Company (Publisher of Lumber) 


Some Thoughts on the Editoria 


HAT discussion of “The Part Perhaps such a system is not 
the Forgotten Reader Plays needed in the popular fields, be- 
in Circulation Plus” in PRINTERS’ cause most of us are able to form 
Ivk of May 15 was one of the some sort of tangible opinion as 
best of the many good things you to the relative merits of the news- 
have published in recent months. papers — magazines. But how 
P.K. Marsh managed to say in a many advertising managers are 
very graceful way something that competent to appraise the trade 
_if I haven’t lost my guessing and _ technical publications in 
ability altogether—was decidedly which they buy space? It can not 
disturbing if not actually galling be done without an _ intimate 
to a host of publishers, particu- knowledge of each field, a knowl- 
larly in the trade field. It is an edge that the average advertising 
indubitable fact that many trade buyer could not hope to acquire 
publications are coasting on in a lifetime. 
camouflage. : TWO-WAY SAVING 
As long as those on the buying : 
side of Mr. Marsh’s fence fail to One trade paper will employ 
go beneath the surface of Circu- enough people to operate a city 
lation Totals, the fellows with the daily; another will get along with 
largest figures will get a lot of two rooms, some paste and a 
business to which they are not en- plentiful supply of hollow-ground 
titled. And totals are easy to get, shears. One will pay decent 
as long as the premium supplies prices for the material it buys; 
hold out and the Post Office De- the other will pay $4 a page and 
partment continues kind. then save most of the four-dollar 
Is there no one in the whole bills by “borrowing” from de- 
feld of advertising ingenious pendable sources. One will em- 
enough to devise a formula ploy the best editorial brains it 
whereby publications can be rated can buy; the other will concen- 
by number of their readers? Or _ trate its editorial expense on a 
by the quality of the matter they good re-write man. And _ yet, 
.— up to their ‘tee gd — the two publications -—_ 
ny is it not teasible to estab- off their respective presses, they 
lish a dual rating system for pub- may be equal in size, equal in 
lications, just as we have a dual quality of paper stock and press- 
rating system covering commer- work and all other superficial 
cial credits? phases of physical appearance. 
A mercantile business may have Perhaps, too, the one that has 
a million in assets and yet, if managed to abolish editorial ex- 
it does not pay promptly, Dun pense may be able to afford 
will flash the warning signal. But greater expenditures for various 
a publication that shows a satis- forms of advertising persuasion. 
factory total circulation gets by, Who will go beneath the surface 
though half of its subscribers may and determine which is really 
be taking it for some reason other serving its readers? 
than that of editorial merit and And now, just a word about 
using it chiefly as a paper-weight, that $27.50 page of reading matter 
a use made possible by the avoir- facing a $500 page of advertising: 
dupois of advertising it carries. It’s a safe bet that both amounts 
83 
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were fixed by a rigid schedule of 
rates. But why, if there is such 
a thing as common sense in the 
publishing business, should any 
publisher have such a thing as 
what we hear termed “regular 
space rates”? Uniformity of 
rates for advertising pages is not 
only justifiable but necessary. As 
the publisher sells them, they are 
supposed to be uniform in value. 
But there isn’t any uniformity in 
the value of the material we buy. 
If there were, editors would lead 
lives of comparative leisure. On 
the contrary, every live editor 
working to make a live publica- 
tion is constantly on a still hunt 
for some fellow who can turn out 
copy that is worth more. What 
chance has he, if he is forced to 
tell the real writer who turns up 
once in a blue moon, “We shall be 
pleased to have more material of 
this character at our regular space 
rate of $5 per page. Of course, 
this is the same price we pay the 
saddest hacks who break into our 
columns, but it is our rule to treat 
everybody alike.” 

Let it be admitted that in these 
and many other respects Mr. 
Marsh’s remarks are apropos. 
The fact stands unaltered, how- 
ever: The sins of the publishers 
are not altogether of their own 
choosing. Some must rest on the 
heads of advertisers who are still 
seeking “editorial co-operation” 
and other special favors; who 
would rather see a page devoted 
to a “writeup” of their line than 
to have it filled with the best and 
most informative reading matter 
purchasable; who regard the pub- 
lication that grants such favors as 
entitled to special consideration, 
overlooking altogether the fact 
that a publisher whose ethics are 
questionable in some one respect 
can not logically be expected to 
turn up with an unimpeachable 
set of ethics applicable in all other 
respects. 

Some advertisers, it is true, do 
show their respect for straightfor- 
ward publishing policies. They 
show it by ignoring all camou- 
flage, by endeavoring to discrimi- 
nate in their purchases, judging 
each publication as far as possible 


* 


on its real worth and note 
statistical ability of its cies 
manager plus the histrig 

ity of its advertising men) 
are the chosen who mai 

morale of publishers with 
May their number increase 


One French View of Am 


Advertising Metho< 

The following sidelight on 
advertising recently appeared | 
French contemporary: is 

“It is from America " 
the principal examples come 
advertising which respects 
tombstones nor cemetery walls, 
are some cases in point: ; 

“Under this stone rests 2 
Hawkins. Her end was unbap 
she lost ber beauty. She would: 
still if she had used daily the 
Cream of H. J. Carter & Son, 

“One day Joe nsti 
Bernstamm and Chef, will come 
to sleep, but at present this 
grocer is satisfactorily serving 
customers.’ ” 

The item is concluded by a 
from the editor to this effects) 

“We do not think that we @ 
permit this sort of brutal ad 
among us. Of course advertisim 
shaped in each country by 
ideas and methods.” i 


Appointments by 


Fruit Growers’ Exch 
A. E. Holmes, who has been 
as a lieutenant in the army, joie 

staff of the advertising dep 
the California Fruit Growers’ E 
Los Angeles, on May 15. He 
vote his attention to the pro 
the sale of lemonade, o 
4 juice through soda fe 
stands, etc. Before he joined the 
Mr. Holmes was with the Welch 
Juice Company and previous! 
associated with Horlick’s Malt 
Company. 

J. O. Cook, Jr., formerly of them 
tising department, has been disci 
from the army and has been 
the Boston office of the Ex 
advertising and dealer-service 


Ensign Carroll With Chas 
Eddy Co. 


Ensign E. A. Carroll, havi 
his discharge from the Navy, 
a position with the Chas, H. Edd 
pany, publishers’ representative, @ 
cago. He was formerly ¥ ith the 
win & Wasey Company in that 


W. H. Schanck Return# 
Rebele Studios 


H. Schanck, who was 
Rebele Stw 
associated 


Will 
time with the 
York, is again 
house. 
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31% 


of the manufacturers who attended 
the Foreign Trade Convention at 
Chicago last month advertise reg- 
ularly in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


They know that by putting their sales 
story in this publication they are 
investing in foreign trade expansion. 


Are You? 


Besides strong publicity in the lead- 


ing export periodical of the world 
you are entitled to 


Translation Service. 


Selected Lists of Houses 
Abroad for Your Line. 


Confidential Bulletins of 
News and Foreign Trade 
Opportunities. 


Information on Any Ex- 
port Question or Problem. 


Why not write today for sample copies of 
the AMERICAN EXPORTER and further 
details? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place &sblished 1877 New York City 


Four editions every month—English, French, 


Portuguese and Spanish 














COVERING 


The flexibility of outdoor advertising 
or territory. 


It is adaptable to both local and nt 
As a national medium it localizes: 


As a local medium it directs attentit 
buying public in a quiet, effective,ft 
Large department stores, such as 
in a big, successful way. 


You can use it just as effectively, at 
for you. Write today. 


CHICAGO 











. OCAL FIELD 


Chicago, are using outdoor advertising 


of nationally. Let us prepare a plan 
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Steamships 
Contain— 


If you have anything to sell to any of the above classes) 
of buyers, you will be wise to make your goods known to men” 
who build, equip or operate Ships, all over the world, 


The direct route to the favorable attention of these menis q 


(of Cleveland) 


An influential monthly magazine recognized as) 
America’s foremost national authority on the con=" 
struction, operation and maintenance of ships of) 
all sizes—wood and steel—passenger and freight— 
salt water and fresh water—driven by steam OF) 
internal combustion engines, and for use in peace 
or war. 


Subscribers to THE MARINE REVIEW will 
buy materials and supplies in the next 12 months9 
aggregating many hundreds of millions of dollars.% 
Make your bid for a share of this. 


When you send for a sample copy, tell us they 
lines you think of advertising, and get our frank 
advice as to the proper sort of appeal to oUF 
audiences. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers, Inc. 




















Creating a Trade-Mark Character 


as It Seems—International Trade-Mark Registration Apt 
in Oe to Have Far-Reaching Trade Effects 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE advertising manager en- 

tered his office one morning 
and was startled to find it deco- 
rated with dainty pink and white 
ribbons. There was an extrava- 
gant bow tied to the back of his 
chair, and a bowl contained some 
baby rosebuds. ; 

He was perplexed until he read 
the card that had been tucked 
in the corner of the desk pad. 

It read: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO DADDY 

His associates welcome the little new 
Arrival. It’s a bouncing Boy and is His 


all Over Again. ay the best 
p) A betide him through his Busi- 
Career. 


ness 


And the advertising manager 


laughed. a. 
He understood the significance 
of this piece of institutional good 


humor, For three months he had 
been struggling to secure a suit- 
able, acceptable trade-mark figure 
fora new factory product. Con- 
ditions seemed to call for such a 
symbol. But it had been a long, 
hard tussle. The agency handling 
the account had submitted dozens 
of sketches in the rough. Others 
had come in from art organiza- 
tions, specializing in this work, 
and everyone at the plant had 
made suggestions. But the torch 
of genuine inspiration had not 
been lighted. 

And that is a very peculiar 
thing about originating trade- 
marks; you can’t force the situa- 
tion. The more you browbeat 
minds in a hurried search for 
them, the less satisfactory results 
you are apt to secure. Trade- 
marks, apparently, are born of the 
gods. They come from a mental 
Fairyland. There is a touch of 
the donkey in them, stubborn and 
not to be driven. 

It is not an unusual thing for 
entire organizations to whip-lash 
their imaginations in a quest for 
trade-mark material, only to give 


it upas'a bad job: Then along 
89 


comes some supposedly stupid in- 
dividual with one idea and that 
one is the one. 

Our advertising manager friend 
of the decorated office, had him- 
self solved the problem. Seeing 
a neighbor’s son in a little toy 
fireman’s outfit, gave the neces- 
sary impetus. He had it! The 
worry was over. It was drawn up 
and submitted and not one dis- 
senting voice was heard. “O.K.” 
was the general verdict. Yet it 
had to please everyone from the 
sales manager to the president of 
the firm. 


NO DOUBT MUST ENTER INTO THE 
CHOICE 


This brings up an important fact 
connected with trade-marks ; you'll 
know when you have a superior 
product. Some ideas are so strik- 
ingly good that there is never any 
doubt about it. Unanimously, all 
who see it volunteer enthusiastic 
approval. When it is necessary 
to force a trade-mark through by 
sheer force of your personal con- 
fidence in it—then look for boom- 
erangs. There will be a reaction. 
A trade-mark, to be valuable, 
must please the vast majority. 
That spirit can be approximated, 
on a percentage basis, in your 
own organization. 

How are famous trade-marks 
originated? 

What is the working plan of 
securing them? 

What is the inside story of some 
of the better known - trade-mark 
figures; that is, the animated, 
humanized symbols? 

The subject is within our prov- 
ince, for after-war manufactur- 
ing activity appears to have 
brisked up the production of en- 
tirely new products. The bulle- 
tins issued at Washington show 
that more advertising insignias 
and trade-marks are being sent 
there for copyright and patent 
papers than ever before. There 
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is a flood-tide of them. New mar- 
kets have created new lines. Man- 
ufacturers long in the field, have 
either held off marketing new 
specialties for four years or have 
suddenly sensed the coming de- 
mand for them and want to get 
in the field without delay. 

And the average national ad- 
vertiser wants a trade-mark fig- 
ure of some sort. It is a sort 
of intimate visualization of his 
business. He has watched the 


ntae th’ win’ at 


Sandy says: —~Ride 
a“ 


saxty miles th’ hour an’ ye'll hae some idea o' th’ re 


seestance a gow! ball 1s up agin 


Nobby 


Golf Ball 


United States Rubber Company 


HAPPY CHOICE OF 
progress of other marks and has 
an abiding ambition to duplicate 
their success. Our national pref- 
erence for package goods, has, of 
course, made these insignias and 
symbols almost a necessity of 
merchandising. For they are, 
first, last and always, a string tied 
around the memory. They are 
the best form of identification 
tag. 

In package goods, they provide, 
among other things, a logical 
reason fos a distinctive label. 
The shelves of our stores would 
be dull and confused’ without 
them. They assist in the pictor- 


A TRADE CHARACTER 


INK 


ial and creative phases of advertis. 
ing. 

Someone asked if this trade. 
mark figure scheme was not fe. 
ing overdone. “Are there not en. 
tirely too many of them?” he ¢e. 
manded. “A new one crops up 
every week or so. How can the 
public keep track of them all? 
The country always rides a hobby 
to death. It would seem to me 
that these trade-marks would 
finally defeat their own purpose, 
hey will step on one 
another’s heels.” 

The answer is sim- 
ple. Trade-mark fig- 
ures that deserve to 
live will live. The 
weak ones will be 
pushed from the nest 
and slowly disappear 
In proportion to the 
number of different 
lines of merchandise, 
there are not too 
many symbols. It is 
not admissible that 
the Buster Brown 
character, for stock- 
ings, will confuse the 
housewife who is af- 
ter a can of Old 
Dutch Cleanser, There 
are a _ great many 
tradc-marks, yes—but 
they represent a great 
many different lines 

Trade-mark figures 
give goods individ 
uality. 

For some complex 
reason, it has never 
been found entirely 
successful to adver- 
tise for trade-mark ideas, thus in- 
viting the entire country to par- 
ticipated in creating a successful 
figure. It is contended, of course, 
that this scheme possesses double 
virtue, in that it draws upon it- 
ventive genius everywhere, ai 
automatically introduces the trade- 
mark itself. But, as in everything 
else, trained minds are really nec- 
essary. Here and there exceptions 
crop up, and a scheme is evolved 
by someone who never set line to 
paper before, but the profes- 
sional generally comes out on top. 

In the case of a new product, 
where a trade-mark figure 1s Cor 
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DOMINANT CIRCULATION 


In Volume and Quality 


It is something to say that the Southern Ruralist 
has 136,610 more subscribers than its nearest com- 
petitor, but it means more to say that the average 
issue of the Southern Ruralist carries nearly twice 
as much advertising for automobiles and tires as 
the average issue of its chief rival in the Southern 


field. 

Note these interesting figures: the average issue of the 
~~ Southern Ruralist carries four times as much tobacco ad- 
ferent vertising as the average issue of the Next Largest Southern 
ndise, Farm Paper ; 50% more men’s clothing copy ; nearly twice 
t too . + . . ! 

It is as much food advertising; and four times as much seed 
that and nursery business. 
3rown 


stock- These are but a few of the intensely interesting figures 
se the that prove the dominant position of the Southern Ruralist 
in the South. Ask for detailed information from 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Audited by A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 
Send for Rate Card and Circulation Statement 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
J.C, Billingslea A. D, McKinney R. R. Ring A. H., Billingslea 
Advertising Bldg. Post Dispatch Bldg. Palace Bidg. No. | Madison Ave. 


For the purpose of 
covering Florida, 
we can recommend 
highly “Florida 
Grower,” published 
at Tampa, Florida. 











CeciL, Barreto & CrociL, RicumMonp, Va 





LIFE’S Double Power 
Circulation 


Through LIFE’S primary readex 
advertisers reach a clientele of wp. 
questioned quality and purchasing 
power. 


Through LIFE’S secondary read. 
ers (and beyond question it has; 
tremendous number of plus reader 
per copy), advertisers reach a clien. 


tele which doubles LIFE’S value, 


View LIFE from any angle, yo 
can’t escape its unique advertising 
power. 


And remember, we limit its ct- 
culation and number of pages pet 
issue. 

Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S, Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New Yor 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chic 
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dered essential, the name itselt 
may simplify the problem, and it 
ecomes merely a case of going to 
, reputable art source for visu: il 

izations of the character. Mental 
certainly not nec 

lor, Say 
Prince’s 


gymnastics are 
essary to devise a figure 
“Aladdin” Dye Soap, or 
Vanilla, made trom 
in tropic countries. 
“Tropikid,” a little 
typical straw sombrero and clothes 
to match, was the obvious solu 
tion. The Corn Products Re 
fning Company, with products 
made from Indian corn, 
fortunate in having the basic in 
gredients of a trade-mark right at 
hand—a beautiful Indian lass 
fysed with an ear of corn 
great many shrewd advertis 
select a name that permits of vis 
valization, instead < f the other 
way round. To decide arbitrarily 
upon a trade-mark 
then attempt to humanize it, is 
the more clumsy pro 


beans grown 
Prince’s 
chap in a 


were 


name, and 


perhaps 
edure. 

When you stop to think that 
trade-mark is to continue 
business asset, for the lifetime 
aconcern and a product, it 
matter for the most painstakir 
study. Cocksure decision is in 
advisable 4 not un 
practice is to draw up the figure 
and submit it to deal 
ers, and even jobbers, for their 
candid criticism. 

A coffee concern, 
extensive newspaper advert 
wanted a trade-mark figure that 
would individualize its brand 

And it had conceived the fixed 
dea of giving life to a fat, plump 
offee bean. In other words, tl 

coffee was good coffee bec 

ame from the best of th 
ans. It seemed an easy ot 
fll. Artists went to work. and 
sketches were submitted, but the 
result was far from satisfactory 
When liberties were taken with 
that coffee bean, it failed to look 
lke a bean. There was no suffi 
cent individuality of shape to 
begin with. Animating it—d1 

n eyes, nose and mouth—seemed 

0 destroy the last vestige of 
deatifeatioe. 

And so the problem dragged on 


ymmon 


salesmen, 


going in tor 


fenmetin tone 


awing 


INK 


after another, 
gave it up in 

es was 
man originating the 


for months One 
resourceful artists 
disgust Then a cash 
offered to th 


irst acceptable s Ketch of an ani 
mated coffee bean 

Some 200 roughs were submitted 

An artist draw up a 

if he pleased. Some of the con 
tants men oO! 

But eC; 

crudely de 


He had put 


could dozet 


were ngure 
putations 

was 
«d by an office boy 


across 


¢ inger Ale 
“Gre at!” 


little, whimsic 
all the others 
l goes to show tl 
mark is seldom a 
tio! Che more brain 
it, the better, particul 
trained minds 
in this case had 
spirit of the thing f: 
in the studio 
ung in the name 
luct itself tends to inspire 
mark ideas, the job is a very 
cult one indeed Then it Ss, 
that the p al type of cre 
tive mind is indispensable. The 
Bon chick, with the shrewd 
hint that here is a cleaner that 
“Hasn’t Scratched Yet” is an ex 
cellent example. 
Advertisers occasionally 
a cropper. Who can foretell the 


rotessio1 


Ami 


come 
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reception that will be accorded any 
trade-mark? 

Several years ago, a Borden’s 
Milk campaign took the trade- 
mark label from the can, and 
brought it to life. The drawings 
were very beautifully done and 
there was every reason to sup- 
pose that this tie-up would prove 
a splendid idea. If Borden cans 
visualized the eagle and if ‘people 
knew the milk by that insignia, 
why not throw it into the lime- 
light as the leading motif of all 
national advertising? 

Strangely enough, however, 
mothers were not interested in 
eagles. They were interested in 
babies. Current Borden advertis- 
ing is keyed to the spirit of the 
nursery, cooing through pages of 
exquisite life portrayals, and the 
mothers approve. The point of 
adjustment is delicate. 


HOW MICHELIN’S TRADE CHARACTER 
CAME TO BE 


Accident and coincidence some- 
times play a strange part in trade- 


mark birth. The grotesque 
Michelin figure, made entirely of 
tires, was the outcrop of an ar- 
tist’s trip through the factory 
abroad. He was a famous painter 
and in no sense a commercial 
artist, but when he saw a pile of 
old tires, thrown up carelessly, 
in a stock room, he noted that they 
seemed to make a queer, roly-poly 
figure. “There is an idea for a 
trade-mark for your house,” said 
he. “Make a sketch of it,” was 
the’rather skeptical reply. It was 
done and the scheme instantly 
adopted. 

When the Planters’ Association 
of Virginia began marketing pea- 
nuts on a sane merchandising 
basis, and appropriated thousands 
of dollars to whet the American 
appetite for a better grade, it 
was suggested that an animated 
trade-mark would help matters. 

It remained, however, for a 
member of the organization to 
suggest the most logical and ob- 
vious figure—an animated peanut. 

The amusing part of it was, that 
the biggest man there took the 
smallest job under his wing. He 
walked over to the storehouse, 
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where hundreds of bags of “goob. 
ers,” fresh from the fields, we 
collected, and spent a fyll bal 
hour selecting just the right Dea 
nut for the purpose, Showing 
that even this homely tuber ha 
its shades of character. 
An English artist, who was 
himself a confirmed golfer orig. 
inated the little figure used by 
the Dunlop Rubber Company as 
a trade-mark. The golf ball does 
not make a movie-hero type of 
face, but it is quaint enough to 
catch the fancy of the golfers of 
the country. 


A NEW CHARACTER WITH THE QUAL- 
ITIES OF A GOOD MARK 


A newcomer in the field, js 
“Sandy,” who helps put people in 
a receptive mood to buy the 
“Nobby” golf ball, manufactured 
by the United States Rubber 
Company. To old golfers the game 
is a religion, and it was only nat- 
ural that a jovial, white-haired yet- 
eran from somewhere within nib- 
lick distance of the St. Andrews 
Links, should visualize this prod- 
uct. Who can say that the intro- 
duction of the character has not 
immediately given tone and per- 
sonality to the advertising, cement- 
ing all copy, and made each cam- 
paign a connected whole? 

Yet. there comes a time when, 
for sound merchandising reasons. 
a trade-mark that has lasted for 
generations, is no longer featured, 
or for the time being, relegated to 
the background. Present-day aé- 
vertising, in full color, for Fairy 
Soap does not show the famous 
Little Fairy perched on the cake 
of soap. Officials of the company 
once made the statement that the 
value of this trade-mark was a 
matter of millions, and millions 
have ,been spent to popularize it 

By the same token, the Gold 
Dust Twins, belonging to the 
Fairbank family, are now on the 
small-time circuit, playing small 
parts in the latest campaign. Yet 
there was a definite business 
reason for this. Both marks did 
invaluable service when the prod- 
ucts were first introduced. They 
served to assist in distribution. 
Now, however, marketing condi- 
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fi THE TRIBUNE IS THE FASTEST GROWING PAPER IN NEW YORK 


FIRST 
in MAY 


For the first three weeks of May the per- 
centage of advertising gains made by New 
York papers shows that The Tribune leads 
the morning field. Here are the figures: 





Tribune 9414% 
—. 7834 % 
Times - 38144% 
Herald 344% 
World - - - - +5 

American - - - -- 64% 


Figures from the Evening 
Post’s Statistical Bureau. 


The Tribune has gained more than a mil- 
lion lines of advertising since January first. 
Only one other morning paper has passed 


ed the million mark. 
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Have You 
Been 
Watching 


Selden Truck 
Advertising 


SELDEN TRUCK SALES COMPANY *) 


It’s a mighty well-balanced campaign and reflects much credit on Hall 
T. Boulden, Vice-President and General Sales Manager. One thing 
in particular that commends it is its intensiveness. There is no lost 
motion—no wasteful scattering of effort—no attempt to follow beaten 
paths. And it is producing sales—and causing the factory to increase 
its capacity. All of which makes it the more gratifying that in two 
branches of the building industry, Mr. Boulden is depending solely 
on these two publications. One of them reaches manufacturers of 
clay products—the other one, building supply dealers—each one 
dominant in its field, and offering a big profitable motor truck mar- 
ket. Full page copy is used. 





Two Publications That Dominate Their Fields 


BRICK __ BUILDING 


CbAY REGORD SUPPLY NEWS 
610 Federal Street - Chicago 


The building boom has already started—and there will be no dul 


, season in the building industry 
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tions have changed. There are 
more soaps and more competition. 
In the case of Gold Dust, the prod- 
uct must be used for other pur- 
poses than merely dishes in sinks 
Gold Dust has been kept on that 
kitchen ledge, however, when it 
should have gone further. Per- 
haps the rough-and ready twins, 
through association, helped in 
this. 
Gold Dust advertising of to-day 
lifts a washing powder out of the 
grime and grease of the kitchen 
sink, and takes it on a Cook’s 

Tour of the entire house. We find 
it in the boudoir and on the white 
enamel staircase. But the Gold 
Dust Twins are not allowed the 
run of the home, as in days of old 

There is an even greater incen- 
tive to make trade-mark characters 
a unit of advertising, for after 
nine years of bickering the Pan- 
American Trade-mark Convention, 
has brought results. An American 
citizen can obtain a registration 
at the Bureau of the Northern 
Group of countries, and under 
this registration, he may secure 
trade-mark protection in all coun 
tries that have ratified the Conven- 
tion. Cuba, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Panama and _ the 
Dominican Republic come under 
this head. 

The South American States did 
not line up in time to take ad- 
vantage of this important move, 
but it seems inevitable, eventually, 
that they will. There are many 
who think that the United States 
should enact the necessary legis- 
lation to permit registration by 
citizens of other countries of 
trade-marks registered in the In- 
ternational Bureau, and now mem- 
bers of the Convention. Recipro- 
city seems to have disappeared as 
a word, on the statute books. 

In the world of trade-marks. 
there is “always room for one 
more,” provided it is an appro- 
priate figure, designed to accom 
blish a positive purpose Manu- 
lacturers of new lines might well, 
however, select a brand name, in 
advance, that will gracefully lend 
itself to illustration. For the 
other Way round is often em- 
barrassing. 
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Strides in’ American Glass 
Making During the War 


The American glass industry has made 
such remarkable strides from a scien 
tific and utilitarian standpoint that This 
country is no longer dependent on Aus 
tria for glassware and Germany for 
optical glass This was the assertion 
of Harrison E. Howe, of Boston, at a 
meeting of the American Chemical So 
ciety in New York recently 

With the resumption of exports of 
glass from foreign countries, Mr. Howe 
said the United States would have 
nothing to fear from foreign competi 
tion except where such competition re 
lated to prices He said Japan and 
China had come into the glassware field 
nd that in view of the cheap labor ir 
countries there might be som 
ground for apprehension 

“‘We are producing as good glasswar« 
as the manufacturers in foreign coun 
tries,” said Mr. Howe, “and we need 
have no fear that they will send thei 
products here and succeed in eliminat 
ing our own industry. But of cours« 
there is the question of European cheap 
labor, and that is something which is 
worthy of serious thought. 

“It should not be torgotten that 
China is making glassware, and that 
she will be an important factor in the 
international markets It should be 
borne in mind that when we compete 
with a nation like ( hina the question o 
cheap labor becomes a very important 
consideration. For in this respect we 
cannot hope to compete with any of the 
European and Asiatic nations, in as 
much as the American workers in Amer 
ican glass factories receive the highest 
wages.” 


A. N. Goding Secures 
charge From Army 
Arthur N. Goding, formerly 
promotion man for the Hood Tire Com 
pany, Inc., Watertown, Mass., and later 
with Automobile Topics, has just been 
released from the army and is now 
connected with the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia. He will represent the 
{utomobile Trade Journal in the New 
England territory an part of New 
York City 


those 


Dis- 


sales 


Detroit Will Have Buses 
soon have fteotor-bus 
transportation, according to a_ recent 
statement made by Richard W. Meade, 
president of the Detroit Motorbus Com 
It is planned to have twenty 
buses similar to the New York Fifth 
Avenue buses in operation before the 
end of the summer. 


Detroit will 


pany 


J. G. Murphy Out of Marines 

J.G 
sentative ot 
in New York. At the outbreak of the 


Murphy has returned as repre 
f Barron G. Collier, Inc., 


Marine Corps 
sergeant 


war he enlisted in the 
and has served as recruiting 
until recently. 





Another Public Utility Company 
Takes to Advertising 


How the Spring Valley Water Company of San Francisco Is Using 
Advertising to Foster a Better Spirit of Understanding on 
the Part of the Public It Serves 


By H. A. Stebbins 


DVERTISING, not to sell its 

liquid wares but solely ard 
wholly to place itself en rap- 
port with the consumer —this 
is what the Spring Valley Wa- 
ter Company, of San Francisco, 
is doing in a rather remarkable 
series of newspaper advertisements 
now running. This campaign of 
publicity comes as a sequel to a 
long programme of newspaper rid- 
icule and invective, aided and 


abetted by the harping and ha- 
ranguing of petty politicians. 
Operating a public utility is, at 
best, a thorny, thankless job. All 
public utilities find it hard to in- 


duce the public to stop and lend an 
ear to public service problems. Yet 
such problems affect the public in- 
timately, but the public does not 
want to be bothered with these 
problems. The public would pre- 
fer to have the utility solve them 
single-handed — always reserving 
the right to criticise the solution 
afterwards. 

Assuming that it gets good ser- 
vice and the rates are not too high, 
the public is quite willing to re- 
main in ignorance of utility affairs. 
But when, in addition to such igno- 
rance, gross misinformation is 
allowed to seep into the mind of 
the consumer-public, then it’s high 
time to come out and place Public 
Utility Facts and Public Utility 
Fictions on their proper shelves in 
the Family Library. 

And this is exactly what the 
Spring Valley Water Company is 
now doing. You will ask, “Why, in 
the light of all this newspaper and 
political abuse, didn’t this corpora- 
tion come out long ago with its 
case in the public prints?” It’s a 
natural question—I leveled it .at 
Edward F. O’Day, director of pub- 
licity of the company. Here’s his 
rejoinder: 


“The Spring Valley Water Com. 
pany had a story to tell—it always 
had a story to tell—but it was not 
deemed expedient to tell this story 
until the atmosphere was clear, s 
far as any criss-cross with the city 
was concerned. From 1908 to 1918 
the water company and the city 
were involved in rate litigation, 
Throughout these ten tortuous 
years it was the fixed policy of the 
company to make no reply to at- 
tacks, whether open or covert 
With a strong case to present to 
the public, the company remained 
silent under unjust charges rather 
than have it said that it was argu- 
ing its case outside the court room 
The officers of the company did 
not feel inclined to use newspaper 
advertising for fear that it might 
be interpreted as an_ illegitimate 
attempt to influence the decision 
of the judges. The company knew 
the charges were not made in good 
faith, but it bided its time. Now 
that all its cases have been won, 
publicity no longer spells impro- 
priety. 

“Slander is most active when it 
thinks it can strike with impunity. 
It was considered a safe thing to 
abuse the Spring Valleys Water 
Company. The result was that 
many fictions lodged in the public 
mind. It is the purpose of the 
present advertising campaign to 
root these fictions out and plant 
facts in their stead.” 

The advertisement reproduced 
on page 99 is typical of the entire 
series as regards appearance. 
Realizing the advisability of @ 
characteristic symbol or design to 
appear in all its advertising, 
company decided upon the Water 
Temple at Sunol, Cal. This is,m 
many respects, the best-looking 
piece of architecture to be fou 
at its various distributing wmlts 
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and in a sense symbolizes the struc- 
tural view of the company. Hence 


its selection. ‘ ; 
Fach advertisement is essentially 


editorial in tenor. With little ex- 
ception no effort is made to illus- 
trate the copy other than the use 
of the symbol already mentioned. 
The advertising schedule embraces 


Where the Water 
Comes From 


wie the winds off the Pacific blow 
the heavy rain clouds inland, they 
drive against the ridges of the Coast Range, 
break and dissolve in rain. 

The low-flying clouds discharge their 
tain against the tops of the San Mateo hills, 
and most of the water runs down the eastern 


Spring Valley Water Corftpar: 

impound it. From Crystal Springs, Pilar- 
citos and San Andreas about twenty million 
gallons of that water flow into San Fran- 
cisco every day. 

The higher clouds have clear sailing until 
they dash against the crests that stretch 
from Old Diablo to Mount Hamilton. Then 
they, too, shake out their moisture, and the 
winter streams that drain the upland valleys 
of Alameda County are swollen to torrents. 
Niles Canyon is the natural outlet for all this 
tain water, but the Spring Valley Water 
Company intercepts it at Sunol, and instead 
of wasting into the bay, half of our water 
supply flows through a long pipe line into 
San Francisco. 

Add to this—of the rain that falls on 
Lake Merced and-the water that bubbles 
from ity hidden springs—more than three 

a! 


ke And you have the origin of San Fran- 
Cisco's daily water supply of more than forty 
milhons. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY ~— 








IN THIS MANNER THE COMPANY AIMS TO 
MAKE ITS POSITION CLEAR 


a selected group of San Francisco 
newspapers, together with some 
close-at-home weeklies, whose cir- 
culation is more or less germane 
to the purpose. 

This quotation from one of the 
advertisements will show the kind 
of information the company is giv- 
ing its patrons : 

ring the years of litigation 
from 1908 to 1918 it was the fixed 
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policy of the Spring Valley Water 
Company to make no reply to at- 
Oe. 6 os 

“The public was told that it was 
entitled to the lowest water rates 
it could get, no matter how the 
company suffered. The fact is 
that rates must be fair to both par- 
ties. They must be as low as good 
management can make them. They 
must be high enough to establish 
the company’s credit, else it cannot 
borrow money for necessary ex- 
tensions of the water supply. The 
company must not ask too much, 
the public must not pay too little. 

“The public was told that water 
rates were too high. The fact is— 
and the federal courts decided— 
that they were so low as to be con- 
fiscatory. 

“The public was told that the 
company’s water sources were in- 
adequate. The fact is that, prop- 
erly developed, they will supply 
this growing city with an abund- 
ance of water for more than fifty 
years.” 

Mr. O'Day is responsible for the 
copy, and certainly he has suc- 
ceeded in making a rather abstract 
subject interesting and informative. 
It should be remembered, too, that 
advertising a water company is a 
pretty novel thing in itself, so that, 
even if the advertising does make 
itself evident straightaway, there 
is enough intrinsic sensation in it 
to incite attention. 

Although the advertising began 
a month or two ago, it already has 
elicited favorable comment in 
many quarters. Often, when peo- 
ple come to the water sales depart- 
ment to pay their bills or to regis- 
ter complaint against a seemingly 
unwarranted increase in bills, or 
otherwise to ruffle the serenity of 
the adjusting clerks, they will men- 
tion having read these advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

In summarizing this campaign 
of advertising, it should be borne 
in mind that a water prophet, no 
less than any other form of seer, 
is apt to be without honor or re- 
nown in his own home town. The 
water consumers of San Francisco 
are only vaguely acquainted with 
the extent of the properties ac- 
quired and maintained through 
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many years for the sole purpose 
of providing them with an abund- 
ance of pure water. Most of them 
know only that the water will flow 
when the faucet is turned on and 
that the water bill has to be paid 
How the water gets to the faucet 
what considerations govern the 
making of w rates—and all the 
other phas¢ f the water business 
—all this is something about which 
the average consumer is quite igno- 
rant or, what is misin 
formed 

So the pring Valley Water 
Company has undertaken, through 
this extended campaign of paid 
public ty, to make the people of 
San Francisco reasonably familiar 
with its properties, its problems, its 
service The feels sure 
that the more the public knows 
about thes¢« ings the more confi- 
dence there will be on both sides 
of the tap, and this confidence will 
inevitably lead to that spirit of 
understanding and _ co-operation 
which—to use Mr. O’Day’s virile 
phrase at parting—‘“Is like fresh 
air in the lungs of business.” 
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Elliott M. Sanger ecentl li 
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Zone Law May Compel Higher 
Rates 
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“Sporting News” Appoints 
New Representatives 
Sporting News, St. Louis, has # 
pointed W. V. Hodge, New York, and 
P. J. Hackett, Chicago, as Eastern am 
We stern advertising representatives, re 
ly The will continue to rer 
ds Dealer in the 
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But Who Said Illustrations Were 
Meant to Illustrate P 


After This Last Come-Back, Let’s Cry Quits 


By John W. 


ET us, dear friends, get in a 

few wallops at the man who 
has the temerity to insinuate that 
advertising isn’t good advertising 
if the illustrations apparently don’t 
match the text.* 

You will bear with me while I 
quote: “But, then, I’m not an 
advertising expert. I’m merely a 
know-nothing newspaper editor.” 

Unlike Euclid, our esteemed 
friend puts his hypothesis last. Of 
course, it belongs at the top. 

Now to proceed with the demon- 
stration. 

“I was looking over the photo- 
gravure section of the paper last 
Sunday when my eye was attract- 
ed by a beautifully executed en- 
graving of a moonlight scene on 
a bit of rippling water. * * * 
Would you believe it, it went with 
a silk advertisement! * * * Illus- 
trations for silken garments 
should come from the pen-and- 
ink artist of graceful line and an 
ge for sheen and the nuances 
of rich fabrics. Why not sell the 
idea of silk first and then let the 
rest follow ?” 

In this statement the writer ad- 
mits that he saw and remembered 
a moonlight advertisement. The 
advertiser got attention, all right. 
And, like guessing what city is 
meant by the prize puzzle N—w 
Y—tk, it is obvious that Moon 
Glo silk is meant. 

Think what the advertiser has 
accomplished! He has impressed a 
non-interested reader in his ad- 
vertising and has made him re- 
member it so clearly that when 
he describes the advertisement 
without mentioning any names, an 
average well-posted citizen knows 
7 what material is referred 
0 
Why didn’t the advertiser adver-. 
tise silks ? Because he didn’t care 
a tinker’s dam to advertise silks. 

““Tilustrations That Don’t Illustrate.” 

Wrers’ Inx, May 15, 1919 


Desbecker 


The demand for silks is greater 
than the supply. He did want to 
advertise his silks so that they 
would be remembered and would 
be so easily recognized that a pic- 
ture without words would tell the 
story. Admitting that the reader 
would be attracted by the picture 
and would be unaware that the 
picture referred to silk, it is plain- 
ly a simple matter of repetition 
to make the reader understand 
that the shining iunar display 
means silk, and when this is done 
the advertiser’s task is nearly 
over. He has caused the public 
to know that he makes a certain 
product and this product is silk. 

Suppose we did succeed in sell- 
ing the idea of silk as suggested 
by our respected newspaper ed- 
itor, how in the name of the silk 
worms of China is that going to 
make sales for one particular 
brand? And let us inform the 
world that there are few manu- 
facturers who can be so altruistic 
that they can go about improving 
general industrial publicity in 
their line by any educational cam- 
paign which features the product 
and not the brand. 


THESE ADVERTISERS MUST ADVERTISE 
THEIR OWN PRODUCT 


Imagine Pillsbury featuring 
flour and not Pillsbury, think of 
Eastman talking photography with 
Eastman ‘left out, think of 
Shredded Wheat discoursing on 
cereals without mentioning the 
thing that made Niagara Falls fa- 
mous, think—oh, hang it all, stop 
thinking and come down to earth. 

See Wrigley’s latest advertise- 
ments: “Chew Wrigley’s after 
every meal!” 

Here is the anti-climax. Ef- 
fective advertising, and the kind 
of product is not even mentioned! 

My advertising to be most bene- 
ficial to me must make you re- 


member what I have to sell—not 
5 
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what business I’m in—but what / 
have to sell. And if it does that 
effectively, and I have good mer- 
chandise which you'll be inclined 
to buy again on merit after you’ve 
tried it once, it’s good advertis- 
ing, no matter whether the. illus- 
tration is as irrevelant as common 
sense is to a Bolshevist. 

Our delightful friend of the 
editorial sanctum would be a joy 
to behold submitting copy to some 
hard-boiled client who wants new 
stuff that “hasn’t been used be- 
fore.” We'd love to see what 
new layouts and copy he’d sub- 
mit on such entertaining subjects 
as chewing-gum, men’s. under- 
wear and cold cream, to mention 
a few choice propositions. 

Gee, you'll have to excuse us; 
we almost forgot. Before he 
starts to advertise he wants his 
“illustrations to come from a pen- 
and-ink artist of graceful line”! 

How come? 


Grocers’ Association Clears 
Members’ Dead Stock 


The Frankford Grocers’ Association, 
of Philadelphia, numbering 800 mem 
bers among retail stores, is acting as a 
clearing house for “dead stock.” The 
plan is meeting with success and is pro- 
viding a means of preventing too large 
an accumulation of unsalable stock in 
any store. 

“As worked out by the Frankford 
grocers,” says the “Retail Public 
Ledger, “it goes this way: The grocers 
first get their ‘dead’ stock together. 
They carefully clean it and neatly pack 
it in boxes. Then they make out a list 
of-the articles and send it to the Frank- 
ford office. The association’s trucks 
then haul the goods to its warehouse. 

“Disposal of this kind of merchandise 
is made by one or all of three ways— 
the goods are placed in stock, offered 
for sale at the regular meetings or sold 
at auction. When the goods are sold 
credit is given to the merchants, less a 
service charge of 10 per cent made by 
the association.” 


Mackay With Willys-Overland 
in Canada 
J. F. Mackay, formerly business man- 
ager of the Toronto Globe, has been ap 
~— secretary-treasurer of the Wil- 
ys-Overland Company, Toronto. 


The Canatlian Pacific Railway Co. has 
applied for an “air” franchise, thus 
demonstrating its belief in the possibili- 
ties of transportation by “air routes.” 
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P. I. Points the Better Wy 


WEsTINGHOUSE Arr Brake Company 
: PitTsBurGH, Pa., May.21, 1919 
— of Printers’ Ink: : 

our editorial, “The Passi 

Cock Pit,” has been the one 
ping a certain objectionable dee 
ment which has been running for go, 
months in one of the railroad publica 
tions. This objectionable adverts: 
campaign was being cond 

high heer of the ‘ an 
fensive was this campaign, that the aj 
vertisement of a competin compan 
was ordered out of the Publicaties sn 
all logical reasoning had failed to per 
suade the offending copy writer to oni 
sarcastic and mud-slinging reference 
its competitor. 

A copy of your editorial was pro- 
duced, and from it a path was made + 
reach the offending official, who wa 
thereby made to see that he was nt 
conforming with advertising ethics an/ 
finally agreed to abandon the mudsling 
ing campaign. 

read your editorial when this oo. 
troversy was at its height, and the pub. 
lication carrying the offending advertise 
ment was in jeopardy of losing severd 
other pages of advertising. I can s 
sure you of my thorough appreciation 
of the timely appearance of your splen 
did editorial. I have placed the tw 
copies where they will be preserved for 


future use. 
F. M. News. 


Straw Hats a Target for Bo- 
shevism 


Westport, Conn., May 21, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ i 

In your last issue there was an J 
to all advertising men to be cardia» 
avoid any advertising copy which uw 
necessarily calls attention to extra 
gance, luxury and unearned privat 
wealth—copy that would foster Bol 
shevism. j 

Printers’ Ink went on record in sa 
ing that it was glad to approve of te 
sentiments expressed, as they 
the views of a large number of Amer 
icans. 

In a very artistic Knox hat adver 
tisement recently appearing in the daily 
>apers, it is stated that straw hats cs 
be purchased for from five to four hu» 
dred dollars! 

And the advertisement was 80 attra 
tive and well written that it must hare 
been prepared by a real agent, 

Four hundred dollars for @ sit 
hat!—that would be on a par with $ 
for a golf ball, or $1 for an egg. 

Joun Apams THAYER 


C. B. Wilson Enters Ageng 
Field 

C. Ben Wilson, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the Ko 
komo, Ind., Tribune and _ prior to that 00 
the advertising staff of Gage. Brothers & 
Company, Chicago, has joined Harry 
M. aoa Inc., advertising agency, # 
Kokomo. 
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Good envelope enclosures, or “stuff- 
ers,” are one of the most widely 
used forms of direct advertising. 
Like other mail advertising, envelope 
enclosures to be effective, must reach 
the prospect clean, bright, whole and 
attractive. Otherwise, your sales 
message cannot make the right im- 
pression. 


Hundreds of users of all forms of 
direct advertising have learned by 
experience that Foldwell is the best 
basis for all their printing. It posi- 
tively will not crack or break when 
folded with or against the grain. 


Specify Foldwell 


Demand the original Foldwell. Pro- 
tect your sales message against wear 
and tear. Insure its effectiveness. 
There is no substitute for Foldwell 
Insist on the genuine. 


Write Today for our new book, 


“Putting the Sales Story Across.” 
Yours for the asking. 


Chicago Paper Co. 
832 Wells Street 
Chicago - - - __ Illinois 
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The 
Biggest J uly Issue 
of VANITY FAIR 


Fe TT TTIITTTITTMITT TULUM n UMMC TTT 


HE July, 1919, issue of VANITY 
FAIR has just closed with 


Ten Pages More 


of display advertising than was 
ever carried in any preceding 
issue for the same month. 





VANITY FAIR 


H. M. LOVE W. A. Kramer 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
19 West 44th St., New York Stevens Bldg., Chicago 
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Chain Methods Make Overhead an 


Investment 


Some Figures as to the Expense of Their Executive Offices 


Tue Samuet Stores, Inc. _ 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is it possible for you to give us any 

information in regard to the average 
percentage charged by chain stores 
srganizations as overhead expense of 
their executive offices? ‘ 
" For instance, have you available any 
fgures as to the percentage of total 
sales, that is figured as executive of 
fice operating expenses, by such con 
cerns as the Regal Shoe Company, F. 
W, Woolworth Company, Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, United Cigar 
Stores Company, and so forth? 

We presume that these figures should 
properly include executive office rental, 
all salaries, exclusive of officers’ sala 
ries, traveling expenses of auditors and 
sales managers, but would not take-into 
consideration advertising which is prob- 
charged directly to each_ store. 

Mitwarp Pick. 


ably 


iy ge giving the informa 
tion that Mr. Pick. asked for 
are not available for the particu- 
lar organizations he mentions, but 
we have the figures for other 
chains. Obviously, the overhead 
expense of their executive offices 
is not even approximately the 
same for each chain. Generally 
speaking, as volume of sales go 
up, overhead goes down. The 
character of the organization also 
would greatly influence the per- 
centage of the overhead. Where 
much of the responsibility of man- 
aging, buying, etc., is thrown on 
the local stores, the executive 
overhead is not likely to be so 
large as where the management 
is centralized. On the other hand, 
decentralization may not be so 
ecient, and, while decreasing the 
general overhead, may raise the 
overhead of each store to an un- 
profitable figure. 
The J. C. Penney Company is 
one of the most carefully man- 
aged of the chains. The drug 
syndicates are also well conducted, 
and yet the executive overhead 
of one of the latter is more than 
three times that of the former 
is is due to the fact that 
the conditions surrounding these 
chains are not at al! parallel. 


George H. Bushnell, secretary 
109 


of the Penney company, in telling 
PRINTERS’ INK about his overhead, 
said: 

“We charge each one of our 
stores a fixed percentage on sales 
each month for the maintenance 
of our three offices. 

“This takes care of rent, all 
salaries, including officers’ and all 
traveling expenses incurred by 
these three offices. 

“The percentage charged last 
year was one and two-fifths per 
cent. This reimbursed us fully for 
disbursements enumerated above, 
and covered the expense of main- 
taining our accounting depart- 
ment, which takes care of all of 
the accounting for our 197 stores. 

“The proportionate amount of 
the above per cent used by the 
accounting department alone was 
only two-fifths of one per cent. 

“Advertising is charged direct 
to the stores. 

“The one and two-fifths per 
cent as charged for 1918 against 
our stores was enough to absorb 
all corporation taxes assessed 
against us in the twenty-six States 
in which we do business.” 

The vice-president of the drug 
company in question tells us that 
“we aim to keep our overhead at 
four per cent of the gross vol- 
ume, although in the past year 
or two, with rising expenses, it 
has got nearer to five per cent. 
This item includes salaries of ex- 
ecutive officers, rent of general 
offices, traveling and salary ex- 
penses of auditors, sales man- 
agers, etc.” 

The executive of another chain 
of about 150 stores informs us 
that his overhead expenses have 
been going down every year. For 
the first year or two that he was 
in business this item on his ex- 
pense account ran up to ten per 
cent. It has declined at the rate 
of about one per cent annually. 
Last year it was only three per 
cent. This man says that he will 
not try to reduce it below this, 
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as he is willing to stand three 
per cent to maintain his organiza- 
tion in a high state of efficiency. 

Many persons seem to think 
that the executive overhead of 
the chains is an expense that 
small independent retailers escape. 
This is not true. As a matter 
of fact, the executive overhead of 
the successful chains is not an 
expense at all. It is an invest- 
ment. In this respect it is like 
advertising. The high-priced 
brains, the finely running system 
and the vast experience repre- 
sented in the executive overhead 
of the chains is what makes these 
organizations succeed. A _ chain 
store will often do four or five 
times as much business in the same 
location and on practically the 
same stock as an independent re- 
tailer did. It is the ideas of the 
executives that makes that pos- 
sible. The expense that they in- 
cur is thus absorbed many times 
over in the vastly increased sales 
that they impel—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Pleasant Enough to Print 


ADVER 


“Tue GLope aND COMMERCIAL 
TISER”’ 
New York, May 19, 


INK: 


1919. 


Editor of Printers’ 

I want to congratulate you on the 
best number of Printers’ Ink have 
ever read—the issue of May 15. Would 
that every manufacturer, newspaper and 
advertising man in our country could 
read it and get some of the big truths 
contained in it. 

I have read Printers’ Ink since 1888 
atid have watched it grow from a puny 
little sheet to its present proportions 
with muck interest and satisfaction. 

Of a!’ your issues for 
thirty years I was most deeply im- 
pressed with that of May 15. Here’s 
hoping that you have many more equally 
good and perhaps even better up your 
sleeve. 


upwards of 


Jason RocGers. 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of Petroleum Iron Works 


Robert Clarke, Jr., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Petroleum 
Iron Works Company of Ohio, Sharon, 
Pa. Mr. Clarke was recently discharged 
from the Service, having served in the 
aviation branch in Italy for twenty 
months. Before entering the army he 
was with the General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, in the sales de- 
partment. 


INK 


Tax Depends 
on Whether Medicine 
is Advertised 


A Peculiarity of the Revenue Ae 
of 1918—How Officials Interpre 
It—Boric Acid, if “Held Oy?’ a 
a Medical Preparation, Become, 
Liable to Taxation—Advertige 
Foods Not to Be Taxed 


Special Washington Correspondence 
O the question, why ther 
* should be any discriminatig 
in the new sales taxation as ly. 
tween advertised and unadyer. 
tised medicinal preparations, th 
Internal Revenue officials at Wash. 
ington made reply: “It’s the law” 
They declare that they have x 
option. The official interpreters 
of our new excise tax are pre. 
pared to contend that an artick 
“held out” or “recommended” js 
“advertised” and consequently 
liable for a tax that it might 
otherwise escape. This is evident- 
ly one of the undetected “jokers” 
of the- Revenue Act of 1918 tha 
has been perpetrated at the expens 
of a numerous class of proprietay 
interests. 

The paragraph of the new law 
the regulations for which hav 
come as a surprise to the adver 
tisers concerned, provides for a 
excise levy upon various sorts of 
medicinal preparations “as t 
which the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer claims to have a private 
formula, secret, or occult art for 
making or preparing the same, or 
has or claims to- have any « 
clusive right or title to the making 
or preparing the same, or which 
are prepared, uttered, vended or 
exposed for sale under any letter 
patent or trade-mark, or whit 
(if prepared by any formula, pub 
lished or unpublished) are held 
out or recommended to the pub 
lic by the makers, vendors or pro- 
prietors thereof as proprietay 
medicines or medicinal proprietay 
articles or preparations, or # 
remedies or specifics for any di 
ease, diseases or affection of wht 
ever affecting the human or a 
mal body: Provided, That 
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Becomes 

= Your Sales Mapr 

mdence 

y_ ther Give Oklahoma a prominent place in your 

0 sales campaign this year. Make a drive in 

adver ’ Oklahoma for more business. Set your 

‘iat sales quota high for this hustling state. 

ie law” Oklahoma will buy your trademarked, ad- 

he vertised merchandise. 

yt rd Do not underestimate Oklahoma. The 

ded” i state leads the country in consumption of 

i “Karo” Syrup and ranks high on the sales 

vient charts of many other manufacturers with 

od national distribution. 

r= Newspaper advertising plus intelligent 
merchandising cooperation back of your 

v~ sales effort will sell your goods to prosper- 

aie ous Oklahoma. 

Or an - 

ats 0 The Oklahoman and Times read by one 

Fee of every five Oklahoma families invite you 

privat to cultivate this fertile field. Let us tell 

nt you about Oklahoma as a market for your 

y ex product, or get in touch with our repre- 

= sentatives today! 


ded or 
letters 


§ IHE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


=— OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


“The Evening Paper of Oklahoma” 


“Oklahoma’s Morning Newspaper”’ 


Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Caruso Sings in South America, Too) earran 


ad Sul 


VERY year, when it is summer in 

the States, the great Carus’; with’ 

a group’ of distinguished fellow. 
artists, joumeys to Buenos Aires for the ” 
South ‘Aen merican winter opera season. 


Latahanénles is, the new land of nik 
lionaires. Buenos Aires, another New ~ 
York, is hungry for the wealth of refine 
ment that merchants and manufacturers 
of the United States can furnish. 


Carry the parallel further: Rio de 

| Jahelro—Philadelpbia; Santiago, Chi 
—San Francisco; Havana—New Orleans, 
metropolises all. Here are concentrated 
the millionaire sybarites of this South- 
land, who live and play and dream and 
spend lavishly. 


Spanish Vogue, printed in Spaniall for 
the delectation of a Spanish speaking 
people, is the best possible introduction 
to this storehouse of opportunities. 


Ask to see the merchartdising plan we 
have for your consideration. 


M. ABBOTT KIMBALL, Advertising Manager 
Edicién en Espanol de Vogue 
19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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provisions of this section shall bee 
apply to the sale of vaccines an 
hacterines which are not adver- 
‘ised to the general lay public, nor 
io the sale by a physician in per- 
sonal attendance upon a patient of 
medicinal preparations not so ad- 
vertised.” ’ " J 

Given, in the statute itself, this 
drastic discrimination against ad- 
yertised articles the officials of | 
the Sales Tax Division of the | 
United States Internal Revenue | 
Bureau feel, so they tell Printers’ 
Ink, that they have no alternative 
but to carry out in their rulings 
and regulations the spirit of the 
lw. Hence the interpretations | 
that to some laymen seemed un- 
warranted by anything that they 
had supposed to be in the law. 

Most interesting to advertisers 
are the conclusions of the arbiters 
at the Treasury Department as to 
what constitutes persuasion to the 
public to purchase a medicinal 
preparation. “Held out or recom- 
mended,” as interpreted by the 
Internal Revenue administrators, 
includes representation by any 
means — personal canvass and 
statements on the labels, in pam- 
phlets and in advertisements or 
otherwise. A recommendation in 
tended for physicians only is 
nevertheless considered a “hold- 
ing out” to the public. 

Especially interesting to adver- 
tisers also is’a recent ruling by 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Daniel C. Roper, in which it is 
stated: “Many articles or sub- 
stances which are not usually con- 
sidered as belonging to materia 
medica may become taxable me- 
dicinal preparations by being held 
out or advertised as remedies for 
diseases affecting the human or 
animal body ; thus, boric acid when 
held out as a medicinal prepara- 
lion or sold under a trade-mark 
4 a medicinal preparation is tax 
able, and licorice put up in sticks, 
lozenges, or other forms suitable 
‘or medicinal purposes and sold 
wider a trade-mark is subject to 
the tax.” 

{nother Tegulation decrees that 
the article is advertised to the 
general lay public it is taxable 
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MORE SPACER 


‘PUNCH’ 


[Revised Statement) 


S all the then available space 
A in “‘ Punch” up to the end of 
1919 was sold on Ist October, 
1918, a 25% increase in advert’s- 
in‘ space in all regular issues of 
‘Punch” for 1919 was made, but 
was at once absorbed by orders in 
hand waiting dutes. 


A further increase of 25% in two 
issues each month was also quickly 
absorbed. 


To begin with May, the extra space 
was increased to extend to all regu- 
lar issues when demand warranted, 
but so much of this last increase has 
been absorbed at this date that space 
‘o a limited extent o lv is now 
availab‘e in » {ow i-sues only during 
the rest of 1939 


There is still some space unsold in 
the ‘‘Almanack,” due to appear 
early in Noveinber, 1919. 


As the bookings for 1920 are aiready 
very heavv, it would be as wel to 
make new arrangements for that 
year as svon as possible. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch ® 
10 Bouverie Street 
| ondon, Eng. 


May Ist, 1919. 
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THE 
ENGINEERING 
FIELD 


LATIN AMERICA 


offers a wonderful market 
for American engineering 
equipment and machinery. 


EL INGENIERO 
Y CONTRATISTA 


for the past four years has 
been the only publication in 
America to specialize in this 
field, making a direct appeal 
to the user and dealer of 
engineering equipment, thus 
educating him up to Amer- 
ican standards. 


Sample copy and 
details on request 


DODWELL & CO., Ltd. 
159 Water Street New York 











ersonal attendar — 

tna it ca po — 

- usion of 
the legal advisers of the Tater 
nal Revenue Bureau that printi ‘ 
on a label directions for the =~ 
dosage, etc. of a preparation 
made under a standard formyl 
does not alone render such a prep- 
aration taxable, provided the prep. 
aration is not held out or recom. 
mended as a proprietary prepara. 
tion or as a remedy or specific 
Concession has also been made 
that the autographic name of the 
manufacturer of a medicinal prep. 
aration printed across the middle 
of the label is not a trade-mark 
within the meaning of the Reve. 
nue Act and does not amount to 
a holding out of the preparation 
as proprietary. 

Advertised food products of 
preparations, as distinguished from 
medicinal ‘preparations are not to 
be made to bear the new tax, 
even though the products be rec- 
ommended as food for the sick. 
Among the specialties that have 
been cited at Washington as com- 
ing under this exemption are 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, Thomp- 
son’s Malted Milk, Malted Beef 
Peptone, etc. Poisons and ex- 
terminators of rodents and in- 
sects are likewise outside the pale 
of taxation, though advertised, and 
this is the case with disinfectants 
other than those sold for use in 
the treatment of wounds. 

As to what constitutes the “ex- 
clusive right” of manufacture or 
distribution that dictates taxation, 
it has been ruled that if an article 
is advertised under the name of 
the manufacturer or any name in 
the possessive case is used on the 
label or in the literature describ- 
ing the medicinal preparation, or 
if the name of the manufacturer 
is made a part of the name or 
title, or any intimation is given 
that the article is of distinctive 
origin, then does the “exclusive 
apply and the tax is in force. 


R. L. Morrell Makes Change 


R. L. Morrell has been appointed 
Western representative of Chemical ons 
Metallurgical Engineering, with heat 
quarters in Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Grain Dealer's Journal, 
cago. 
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A World’s Market 


Every state in the Union and practically every 
civilized country on the globe buy the prod- 
ucts of the industries of 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For instance, among the most well known 
we might mention Riker Trucks, Columbia 
Graphophones, Singer Sewing Machines, 
Warner Corsets, Bullard Machinery, Union 
Metallic Cartridges, Weed Tire Chains, 
Canfield Rubber Goods, Acme Shears, Crane 
Valves, Bryant Pull Sockets, Ives Toys and 
hundreds of others with a national reputation. 


All of these industries employ thousands 
of well paid employees with money to spend 
on merchandise, commodities and products 
advertised in the columns of 


The Bridgeport Post-Standard Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 


They’re here—they’re prosperous—they’re 
daily buyers of advertised goods— 


For Advertising Rates Address 
THE POST PUBLISHING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, New York——Chicago——Boston 
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Member : : Member National 
The Merchants ‘ S| Association of 


Association es Manufacturers 
of New York A LS Since Founded 


The best evidence of Et Comercio’s standing in the 
export field is the growth of its advertising columns, 


The past six months show such an increase in the 
number of advertisers and in increased space from old 
advertisers that newcomers in the field of export adver- 
tising cannot fail to recognize that EL Comercio ranks 
very high in the estimation of those who demand proft- 
able results from advertising expenditure. 


The May 1919 EL COMERCIO contained over 69% 
more advertising than the November 1918 issue. 


The May 1919 EL COMERCIO contained nearly 
200% more full page advertisements than the 
November 1918 issue. 


The May 1919 EL COMERCIO contained adver- 
tisements of over 200 representative American 
manufacturers grouped according to products. 


Ext Comercio is the only export paper, publishing a list 
of Current Prices and a Market Review. Both of these 
features are closely followed by readers and offer a valu- 
able point of contact with the foreign buyer not obtainable 
in other export papers. 


Reprints of important address by F. A. Arnold at National Foreign 
Trade Convention free on request. 


Countries Covered by 


EL COMERCIO 


SOUTH AMERICA: (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela.) CENTRAL AMERICA (Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador.) MEXICO, PHILIPPINES, WEST 
INDIES: (Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, San Domingo, Trinidad.) EUROPE: 
(Portugal, Spain.) 


J. Shepherd Clark Co., Editors and Publishers 
Burnet L. Clark, President and Manager 


114 Liberty Street - - - New York City 
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The Farm as a Market for “City- 
Bred” Merchandise 


The Farm Family Differs but Little from Its City Cousins—Its Wants 
Are the Same and Its Purchasing Power Is Often Greater 


By Helen A. Ballard 


HUMB over the pages of the 

modern farm paper and if 
your reading has been limited to 
the popular periodicals, a most de- 
lightful surprise awaits. Among 
the advertising you will find trac- 
tors, milking machines, and imple- 
ments, to be sure. But in curious 
contrast to the technical machin- 
ery of the farm is the advertis- 
ing of “city-bred” merchandise to 
folks supposedly unappreciative of 
its advantages. Electric lighting 
apparatus, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric fans, typewriters, curtains and 
iraperies, Fifth Avenue tailoring, 
ewelry and boudoir sets—things 
we imagined more suited to the 
needs and desires of the big-town 
citizen than the dweller in the 
rural community, are displayed in 
generous space by advertisers with 
a disposition to key results. 

Exit old clothes on the farm, 
kerosene lamps and the long lum- 
ber-box-wagon raspberry picking 
expedition; enter modish apparel, 
modern homes and city conveni- 
ences and the holiday motor ex- 
cursion. No longer is the farm 
parlor opened only for such state 
xcasions as funerals and wed- 
lings. The organ in the corner 
has ceased to be its only musical 
instrument. Instead of the’ om- 
upresent golden oak set, you find 
good taste displayed in the selec- 
tion of furniture, rugs and hang- 
ings. The pictures on the wall 
are varied somewhat from the 
still life baskets of fruits and 
mottoes “God Bless Our Home.” 

Daily mail service, telephone 
connections, improved methods of 
‘alsportation and the activities 
ot the Government have opened 
the way for the farmer to follow 
tis own natural desire to be a 
progressive individual. The man- 
watturer has come to the front 
with labor-saving machinery and 


household devices that have eman- 
cipated the farmer and his family 
from the drudgeries of the soil. 
And advertising, too, most dem- 
ocratic of educational forces, has 
played its part in the amazing evo- 
lution which has taken place on 
the farm during the past decade. 
It has broken down the style bar- 
riers between small-town and city 
merchandise, and where these new- 
found wants have not been satis- 
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MAKING THE SAME APPEAL TO THE 
COUNTRY GIRL THAT IS MADE TO HER 
CITY SISTER 


fied by an expedition to the local 
store, the farmer and his wife 
journey to the nearest trading 
centre with its varied stocks, or 
purchase from the alluring pages 
of the mail-order catalogue. 

The young man on the farm 
to-day wears some recognized and 
well-advertised brand of clothes; 
his sister wears evening dress and 
sport garments, and both wear silk 
hosiery for dress-up occasions. 
Many of the young people play a 
good game of tennis. The 
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meadow creek or nearby river is 
being used for swimming and 
boating. Long cross-country hikes 
or mountain climbs as well as the 
seven-town automobile tour—with 
a delightful playtime and a delect 
able lunch in the middle, cooked 
in the open with an up-to-date 
camping kit or put up ready for 
consumption in the latest approved 


Always haves 





$ Dayio om the clock shelf 


For the dozen uses that 
bob up every day 


“That bread’s most done.” 
“Take the Daylo and bring up « jar of 
o 
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Ad 
i: 


“Go up to the garret and look—don't 
take matches—use the Daylo.” 
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ADVERTISING THAT SHOWS IMAGINATION 





A KNOWLEDGE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


CONDITIONS 


AND 


means of 
communities 


outfit—are a favorite 
recreation in rural 
all over the country. 

A glance through the replies to 
an inquiry sent out to ascertain 
what country folk read shows the 
range of current periodicals run- 
ning from farm papers, breeders’ 
publications and poultry journals 
to the city dailies, the best maga- 
zines of a general and literary na- 
ture, publications devoted mostly 
to current events, and the women’s 
journals. 

The older members of the fam- 
ily are abreast of the times, too. 
They take as keen an interest in 
community affairs as do the young 
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pol and hy iy a 
sical hits or some classic imei. 
ody on the Victrola quite as thor. 
oughly as the young peopl 
Grandpa and grandma are des 
wanting to see the latest kodak 
picture of Nan’s baby, or Watch. 
ing the development of Jim’s ad 
ventures in cattle breeding 4; 
shown by his camera-illustrated 
stock records. 

A report on rural community 
conditions states that out of 24 
farmers in one locality, 140 haye 
owned automobiles for some time 
ie here iS no question,” says an 
authority interviewed, “that Ddetter 
farming and a higher standard oj 
life on the farm mean a vast po- 
tential farm market.” 

The “tin lizzie” is by no means 
the only car now advertised and 
sold to farmers, nor is the auto- 
mobile the only farm convenience 
“Dad’s boy,” who in reality js 
perhaps his youngest girl, now 
finds a more interesting occupa 
tion than driving the span for him 
to plow while Dad bears his 17)- 
pound weight on the handles t 
make it dig deep when sod-break- 
ing. Mr. Business Farmer to-day 
whistlingly guides his tractor 
over the green and looks back 
with pride at the wake of four 
even brown furrows. 

The mechanizing of the farm 
has already come in many sections 
of the country. Along with the 
automobile, the tractor and the 
many-furrow or gang plow are 
being put into use motor trucks, 
milking machines— where _ the 
house and barn have been wired 
for electricity, feed grinders, 
corn shellers, ensilage cutters, 
small threshing machines operated 
by electric or gasoline power, ma- 
nure spreaders, hay loaders, com 
shredders, reapers, binders and a 
hundred and one other farm ¢l- 
ficiency inventions, not to mer 
tion the indispensable cream sepé- 
rator and the sap evaporator. 

Many farmers. have a wel- 
equipped tool shop where they 
tinker away at the small repaits 
and adjustments which must oct 
sionally be made on even the best 
of machinery. 

The installation of the batt 
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if THE STAR Carries the Advertisement the 
Washington Merchants Will Stock the Goods 





Focus Your Publicity on Washington 


The Heart of the Nation 


Make your product strong in the Na- 
tional Capital and you will feel its 
influence vibrating throughout the 
United States. Properly advertised in 
Washington and you are literally na- 
tionally advertised, for Washington is 
essentially cosmopolitan and the ties 
with “back home” are never severed. 
Washington is the pioneer market 
for a product that is seeking national 








distribution—the strengthening mar- 
ket for the product already established 
—the economical channel for national- 
ization, because with the columns of 
one newspaper—the Washington Star 
—you thoroughly cover Washington— 
the heart of the nation. 

Our Statistical Department has facts 
and figures. which tell concretely the 
possibilities of Washington as a mar- 
ket. 

You can enter it through the enter- 
prise of its merchants—and success- 
fully establish your product through 
the medium of the Star. Merit is the 
only pre-requisite. 


The Washington Star 


Write us direct—or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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Are your Goods on 
Sale in England? 


Pir’, on account of purchases by the Allied Governments 
and particularly the English Ministry of Food, your 
| goods are now on sale in this country, why not make 

: the trade a permanent one? You have now, at no 
expense W whatever, advantages which cost pre-war exporters thou- 
sands of dollars; national distribution through both wholesaler 
and retailer has been officially secured for you; the consumer has 
actually tried and is familiar with your products; and he is willing 
to keep on buying them in the future so long as they are kept 
before his notice. 

To make this war-time trade permanent, all that is necessary js 
a moderate amount of well-directed Press advertising, plus the 
services of an enthusiastic firm of se lling a igents. 





We are especially equipped—per- 
haps better than any other agency 
in the British Isles to-day—to give 
you the greatest degree of helpful 
Selling Service. We are experi- 
enced in the successful advertising 
of Specialties of all kinds. Colleen 


linson’s Orient Cocoa is a sixth and 
so on. We can help you with the 
essential Press advertising; we 
have a fine staff of consultants, 
artists and copy-writers; we can 
look after your trade distribution; 
we control a Sales Agency which 


can undertake the organization and 
supervision of sales; and we can 
prepare and print your labels, car- 
tons, lists, your booklets and your 
dealers’ helps, in such fashion as 
will appeal to British tastes and 
preferences. 


Soap is one of our successes; Oval- 
tine, the Malt-Milk-and-Egg Tonic 
Food Beverage is another; the 
Aeolian Company, Ltd. (of Eng- 
land), is a third; Yorkshire Relish a 
fourth; Iron Jelloids a fifth; Col- 
Great Britain is now in a position to absorb huge quantities of 
American-made goods—from canned fruit to motor-cars—and if 
you want a permanent trade in the British Isles you should know 
more about the unique Advertising and Selling Service offered 
by this Agency. Please write us, on your official note-heading, 
raising your particular difficulties, and asking for a copy of our 


booklet, “Why I Chose the Saward-Baker Agency.” 


SAWARD, BAKER & CO. 


(H. G. SAWARD, PRINCIPAL) 


Advertising Service, Printing & Sales Agency 


Head Office: 27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, ENGLAND 
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room and modern plumbing, _ 
their attendant hot-water-at-all- 
hours luxury, has promoted pride 
in personal appearance and stimu- 
inted the purchase of better wear- 
ing apparel on the part of the 
whole family, as well as more and 
tetter merchandise in many other 
fines. The farm family to-day 
does not differ radically from the 
well-to-do city dweller except, 
sethaps, in the fatness of the bank 
jcount, and the manufacturer 
with the foresight to cultivate the 
market is reaping a profitable 
harvest. 

The country girl has her red 
cedar “hope chest” into which go 
the finest linens, aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, real china, silver- 
ware of an artistic pattern and 
choice bits of bric-a-brac or treas- 
ured pictures for the home she 
plans some day to make for the 
one who measures up to her stand- 
ard of real manhood. And while 
she adds these things bit by bit 
with many a dream, she finds time 
to read, practice on the piano, 
study something worth while and 
either belong to or lead a club of 
girls who are all interested in the 
same ideal of making the country 
abetter and more enjoyable place 
in which to live. 

The prophecy made in the re- 
port of a Country Life Commis- 
sion in 1917 is rapidly coming 
true. An excerpt from the report 
reads : 

‘The most difficult rural labor 
problem is that of securing house- 
told help on the average farm. 
The larger the farm the more se- 
nous the problem becomes. The 
necessity of giving a suitable edu- 
cation to her children deprives the 
lam woman largely of home 
telp; while the lure of the city 
wii its social diversions, more 
regular hours of labor and its sup- 
posed higher respectability, de- 
prives her of help bred and born 
m the country. Labor-saving ap- 
plances in the future will greatly 
ighten the burdens of those who 
ue willing to use them.” 

The labor-saving appliances 
tave come to stay, and along with 
em have come more and better 

furnishings. Makeshifts in 
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Good, Better. Best. 
Never let it rest; 

Till the Good is Better 
And the Better Best. 


S) 


Gotham creates, plans 
and designs result-pro- 
ducing drawings. 


Our staff works to- 
gether and separately to 
produce the best kind of 
art work our client needs 
—the best for each spe- 
cific purpose. 


Experienced idea men 
study into each particular 
proposition, visualize the 
vital selling points and 
originate layouts and 
dummies that are dif- 
ferent. 


Production artists build 
with skill and finish these 
selling thoughts into ef- 
fective drawings that 
command the attention of 
even the casual reader. 


If it’s art work it’s 
Gotham work. 


A request for information 
involves no obligation. Call, 
if in town. Write, ¢f out of 
town. We are always glad to 
answer inqtiries. 


Our two-color folder, “TO 
SERVE YOU BETTER,” 
will be mailed on request. It 
describes very fully and 
clearly our way of working. 


Managing Artist 
oe 


GOTHAM STUDIOS INC? 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


*Gotham for Art Work. 
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CHARLES KONOR 


Mr. Konor is a mem- 
ber of this organization 
because he has been 
trained to visualize the 


artistic possibilities in 


relation to the commer- 
cial necessities of an ad- 
vertising campaign. 


His practical knowledge 
of the results that may be 
expected from the use of 
various illustrative med- 
iums and engraving proc- 
esses, make his services 
a valuable asset to our 
clients. 

This spirit of cooperation 
is as much a desire on Mr. 
Konor’s part as it is of the 
other thirty members of 
this organization. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Telephone Madison Square 511 




















the way of furniture are » 
longer tolerated. The metropok. 
seaviee se may im- 
table out of 2 PM sue 
the country wena a bt 

: . ’ er! The 
city dweller may put up with a 
ugly built-in china closet in these 
days of exorbitant rent, but ty 
country woman buys the china 
closet and buffet she selects from 
her treasured mail-order cap. 
logue and sets the Victrolg 
playing the latest military march 
or one-step while she joyfulh 
brjngs her best china and cut gla 
from the parlor cupboard and ar- 
ranges it with care in the new set. 
ting that has just arrived for it 
The china closet and buffet stand 
in their proper places in the din- 
ing-room, for the farm family 
no longer eats in the hot kit 
chen. And the traditional die 
of salt pork, potatoes, mik 
gravy and johnny cake—whid 
always existed mostly in th 
mind of the city ignoramus wh 
thought that one particular cov 
gave the sour milk—has give 
place to the choicest delicacies of 
reputable grocery houses, and to 
many nationally advertised brands 
of goods which help the house 
wife to set a tempting table, ani 
lend a variety to the food question 
which home-grown fruit ad 
vegetables and meats alone do not 
permit. 

In winter Mrs. Farmer uses 
flashlight if she cannot press a 
electric button at the top of the 
stairs, when she goes down cellar 
to select the vegetables for di- 
ner. It is lighter and more cor- 
venient and gives better illumm- 
tion than the kerosene hand lam 
She also finds a hundred other 
uses for it throughout the year 
because manufacturers have hal 
the imagination to see that th 
farmer’s wife, as well as the tour 
ist, would find it indispensable. 

Modernizing the farm home ba 
meant furnace heat, running 
ter, sewage, bath, gas and elec 
light. These are increasing m® 
sections of the country. To 
electric lighting plant 1s largely 
due the increase in the sailed 
luxurious necessities that go 
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are no 
netropoli. 
May jn. 
dressing 


PRINTING 


Printing that stands out from the ordinary 
as a Frans Hals overshadows the other 
canvases, printing that is characterized 
more by fine restraint than by elaborate 
decoration, printing that rings true because 
of honest craftsmanship and the use of 
honest material—this is the kind of print- 
ing we ate prepared to produce for you. 





PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO. 
217 WEST 25™ STREET 
Chelee 2a nan 
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e house- 6 ° 9? 
esi f | “Electrotypes—Quick ? 
question 
nit and 
Om Then it’s ‘* Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
p 
Fuses 2 can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
. P 
ei Effciently—whether you are located on the 
mn cella Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 
for din- 
neo We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
id lam Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
othe Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
he 1 Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
hat the on Aluminotype. 
he tour- 
ble. ° 
oe The Rapid Electrotype Company 
ing We W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
electne Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
in al 
To te New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
largely :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 


you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Qari Appressine \facuine (0, 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
6360 


636: 
GRAMERCY 6362 


CABLE Acvatss 


32-46 WEST 23°° STREET — Aittcnntancem 


6363 
NEW YORK 


My dear Publisher: 


You will agree with me that it is “some propos. 
tion” to handle a mailing list of 5,000,000 magazines 
per month, yet it is being 
done by the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadel- 


phia with no confusion or poten 


waste energy. — the cot 
washing 


Nine Belknap Duplex 4 Monday 
machines and nine girl a /an — 
operators do all the ad- . at for the 
dres-ing. On one item 2 Be -.., pe 
alone they saved $20,000 ‘ ual ables he 
in one year. Mr. Hancock wa 
says they are saving 20% a toaster | 
over former cost and amy 
eliminated 75% of their | crinder 
complaints the first year. ae rhe 

Now you may not be — 
able to save $20,000, but —t possibli 
we know you can save the a 
cost of ‘a\Belknap equip- . country 
ment ina short time. \The _ oy 
information as to how it is done is at your: 11 disposal bought 

cn 
Yours truly, — 
RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE. CO. p fn 
the elect 
ables he 
mitror, | 
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ood brightening up and beautify- | 
rey oO The better light | 
makes the old furniture, worn | 


carpets, faded wallpaper 
ked paint look less at- 
One farmer said: 


rugs and 
and crac 
tractive. 


“Yes, I know I need electric 
fights in my house and barn, but 
if I put them in Pil have to buy a 
lot of new things to go with 


hem.” , 
"He put the lighting plant in, 
however, and six months later 
pretty nearly refurnished his 


well,” he said, “I reckon I can 
aford it. The crops have been 
pretty good this year, and we'll 
all enjoy our home better.” 

The house equipped with elec- 
tric power is likely to have a va- 
yum cleaner—the housewife read- 
ily sees the value of this for clean- 
ing day, electric fans that furnish 
the country breeze, an electric 
washing machine that turns blue 
Monday into a two-hour session 
instead of an all-day one, electric 
fat iron which makes it possible 
for the daughter to sit down in 
comfort while she does the family 
ironing, a percolator which en- 
ables her to let the coffee watch 
its own brewing while she pre- 
pares other breakfast dishes, a 
toaster which turns out a delicious 
golden brown right under her 
nose, and the egg beater, coffee 
grinder and knife sharpener which 
have been used in the preparation 
of the meal, and have made it a 
pleasure instead of drudgery. The 
teetric refrigerator is another 
possibility on the modern farm. 

For several years the fireless 
cooker has been the pride of the 
country woman, and has enabled 
her to attend church fairs, and 
go to social functions with no 
thought of the family dinner 
which she has left at home cook- 
ing itself, 

The country woman or girl to- 
tay studies herself as she never 
did before. This is partly due to 
the electric light which better en- 
les her to see herself in her 
mirror, but more than that it is 

to the larger self-expression 

the times have made op- 
portune, and to the greater incen- 
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A. C. TRUE, Ph.D., 
Director, States Relations 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, has written a fasci- 
nating resume of the progress 
achieved by the County Agri- 
cultural Agent Movement, 
which appears exclusively in 
the May issue of American 


Farming. 


Dr. True’s article is entitled 
‘‘Five Years of the Smith- 
Lever Extension Act,’’ and 
is as interesting as it is au- 
thoritative. 


Every business man interested 
in the advancement of Ameri- 
can agriculture, will be in- 
formed and entertained by 
reading this article. 


‘The Farm Paper With a Mission”’ 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Gro. H. Meyers, Adv. Mgr. 


Chicago 


Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Rep. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Alumni Magazines 
Associated 


A combination of 
Alumni publications 
of thirty-eight Col- 
leges and Universities 
in the United States. 


Reaching 120,000 
graduates of these in- 
stitutions — men who 
are established in 
business and the pro- 
fessions — leaders of 


thought and action. 


Organized 1919 


by the 
Ass’n of Alumni Secretaries 


OFFICERS 
Pres. Levering Tyson, Columbia 
V.P. George E. Thompson, Yale 
V.P. Chas. Cason, Vanderbilt 
V.P. Wilfrgd B. Shaw, Michigan 
Secy. he has. Jackson, Harvard 
Treas. : 
Each publication represents 
an exceptional monopoly 
of subscriber’s leisure time 
and serious interest. 


Advertising space in this 
group as a unit and infor- 
mation regarding this mar- 
ket from the advertising 
representative 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc, 
23 E. 26th St., New York City 


Madison Square 5064 








tive which increased Tecreational 
opportunities have given her, Her 
dressing table is now made attrac. 
tive by a beautiful toilet set, she 
uses cold creams to Preserve her 
beauty and powders to enhance 
it, and she chooses one particular 
tragrance o! toilet water or per- 
fume to make her loveliness com. 
plete. 

Manufacturers are realizing 
more and more that they mug 
talk to the country woman as they 
would to her city sister in their 
adv ertising. The du Pont a¢. 
vertisement of a toilet set ip 
Ivory Py-ra-lin is a case in point 
It speaks of the boudoir instead 
of the bedroom. The country 
girl understands the term perfect 
ly. She has met with it in her 
reading a hundred times and play- 
fully used it herself on many or- 
casions. And there in the corner 
of this advertisement is the sug 
gestion of a thoroughly moden 
young woman sitting at a dress. 
ing table, not standing before ar 
old-fashioned wash stand witha 
tiny mirror suspended above it 
The country girl appreciates the 
compliment of such advertising 
and it is her due, for nine out of 
ten of them can be transported t 
Fifth Avenue and create a sen 
sation by their bright eyes, glow- 
ing skin and the perfect poise that 
has come from pleasurable re 
sponsibilities and school training 
that surpasses many a city gitls 
education. 

Leaders among farmers are be 
coming better business men. Many 
of them are specializing in some 
product which they sell to whole 
sale dealers personally or throug 
correspondence. The _ scientihc 
farmer who operates his farm a 
a business establishment—a man 
ufacturing plant, finds his corre 
spondence and business details 
creasing in volume. Some of these 
have seen the advantage of tt 
typewriter in turning out more 
legible and more business-looking 
letters, as well as the value 0 
keeping records of their transac 
tions. A more adequate presente 
tion of the advantages of the type 
writer to farmers would undoubt 
edly stimulate a larger market 
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is the wonderful buying power 


of the readers of 


What every advertiser knows 


New York's great morning paper 





Monday 
Tuesday 


_ Wednesday 
| Thursday 


Friday 
Saturday 





Buy SUN space. 
and the stock is rising steadily. 


paper is growing rapidly 


Here is the 


Week Ending 
May 24, 1919 


133,022 
133,227 
133,654 
133,741 
134,291 
132,808 


Same Week 
in 1918 


122,432 
122,236 
121,986 
121,867 
121,771 
121,585 


Read and advertise in 


What every advertiser SHOULD know 


is that the following of this splendid 


NET CASH PAID CIRCULATION 


Gain in 
Circulation 


+10,590 
+10,991 
+11,668 
+11,874 
+12,520 
+11,223 


It is the best in the market, 


The ein Sun. 
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ENGLISH EDITION 
OF PHOTOPLAY 


Leading Motion-picture Maga- 
zine Announces Overseas 
Expansion 


New York, May 29th, (Photo- 
play’s Eastern Headquarters, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York City). 

Photoplay Magazine announces to- 
day that in line with its pioneer rela- 
tion to the motion-picture industry, 
it will establish an English edition 
with a first printing in the near fu- 
ture of 50,000 copies. 

Mr. James R. Quirk, publisher of 
Photoplay, is now in England com- 
pleting arrangements. Full particu- 
lars of this significant development 
will be printed hereafter. 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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In the little State of Vermont one 
farmer has turned his fertile acres 
over to the growing of fancy 
fruits native to that section and 
uses a typewriter entirely for his 
correspondence and bills. An- 
other who has entered the market 
with an attractive pound box of 
tiny maple sugar cakes, just the 
most convenient size to nibble as 
a confection, has established his 
agencies throughout New England 
and is now opening fire on the 
New York market by means of a 
neat typewritten sales letter on 
his own letterhead. 


TYPEWRITTEN CORRESPONDENCE 


More farmers are daily adopt- 
ing names for their farms and are 
getting out good-looking printed 
letterheads. More and more they 
will realize—and especially if their 
attention is called to the fact— 
that an uncertain scrawl, or even 
Spencerian penmanship looks less 
businesslike beneath the heading 
‘Maple Grove Farm,” “The Wil- 
lows,” or “Brookmont Stock 
Farm” than would a neatly-typed 
letter. They are learning that a 
typewritten business communica- 
tion creates a better impression 
and carries added prestige. A 
wholesale and retail dealer says: 

“I think it would be a fine thing 
for the farmers to use typewriters 
because when we get a letter from 
one of them which is typewritten 
we notice it especially, and assume 
that he is a business man and put 
more confidence in him. That is, 
we feel that if he offers to deliver 
a certain amount of grain, be- 
ing a business man, he will feel 
some sort of responsibility and 
will make good on his word. On 
the other hand, if we get a poorly 
written letter from a farmer we 
do not place much confidence in 
him. I think the farmers could 
get a little more from the various 
wholesale houses by corresponding 
on the typewriter and writing a 
good letter.” 

A letter from an office and type- 
writer supply company says: 

Some farmers like to corre- 
spond with mail-order houses by 
typewriter because they feel they 
Set better service.” 
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Co-operative buying and selling 
has made the motor truck common 
in some localities. In the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Washington, D. C., 
sections the Rural Motor Express 
advocated by the Government has 
been operating for some time. 
Some of these trucks are owned 
individually, others as a commu- 
nity possession. But in both cases 
they are operated on a co-opera- 
tive community basis. They. carry 
to the city markets everything 
from milk, eggs and truck garden 
produce to live calves, and they 
bring back to the farmers in the 
community everything from face 
powder and groceries to plow- 
shares. 

The community truck collects 
from the individual families on 
its route and picks up the return 
merchandise at some return loads 
bureau to which it has been de- 
livered by the grocers and other 
store keepers who have received 

° 
the orders over the telephone. 
This station, also, is operated in 
connection with the co-operative 
buying and selling plan. 

Where the community truck is 
not in operation individual auto- 
mobile owners use their cars for 
taking their fresh vegetables or 
other farm products to market 
early in the morning, returning 
in time for a full day’s work. 

No, farm folk are not different 
from city folk. They have the 
same wants, the same hopes, and 
they can buy to-day what they re- 
quire for their farms, their homes 
or their personal desires if they 
know where the articles can be 
found. Manufacturers can not 
only market their goods with the 
farmer, but they have it in their 
power to become a _ tremendous 
force in rural community better- 
ment if they will awake to the 
dawning opportunities and put hu- 
manity as well as selling talk into 
their advertising. Incidentally, 
selling talk flavored with the hu- 
manity that is sincere and is based 
on a first-hand understanding of 
the psychology of country folks 
will tug at the farmer’s heart 
strings and open his purse strings 
where, a less personal appeal might 
fail. 





Is France the Advertising Man’s 
Promised Land? 


Have You Ever Thought of Buying an Electric Sign on the Eiffel Tower? 
How About Some Car Cards in the Metro or a Chain 
of Signs Along the Boulevards? 


ERHAPS you haven't con- 

sidered an advertising in 
vasion directed at the capital on 
the Seine, but there have been 
plenty of advertising men who 
have considered it for you. Among 
the numerous advertising men 
who served in the A. E. F. there 
were few who did not recognize 
the wonderful advertising oppor- 
tunity that exists for American 
manufacturers in France. During 
the days after the armistice, when 
military duties had lost most of 
their intensity, many embryo cam- 
paigns were hatched. Some of 
them have no doubt found their 
way into the inner offices of the 
executives who are reading this 
article. 

What do you think of those 
plans, if you happen to have a 
couple in your desk? Do you see 
real opportunity in France? Per- 
haps you have been asking your- 
self some of the questions that 
will be answered here. 

In the first place, has any Amer- 
ican product been advertised by 
American methods successfully? 
Look at Cadum. There is a prod- 
act which controlled by the 
Omega Chemical Company of 
New York, which has been adver- 
tised successfully throughout ‘the 
whole of France. And the adver- 
tising methods were American. 

When Cadum first purchased 
full pages in Paris newspapers, the 
publishers were almost reluctant 
to take the advertiser’s money 
The scoffers were in full force, 
and the mourners’ club was being 
organized just about the time the 
French people began to buy 
Cadum. They have been buying it 
ever since, and they bought it 
throughout the war. Cadum really 
consists of two products, an oint- 
ment and a soap. At the present 
time in Paris, the Cadum Savon 
baby is the dominant advertising 
character. 


is 
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One of the contributing {x 
tors to Cadum SUCCESS js the ¢ 
operation of the retail dealers 
co-operation which did not slackes 
even during the dismal war days 
Even in the smallest towns. th 
Cadum window display was prom 
nent and the product was stocked 
More than 6,000 of these dealer: 


helped put Cadum over in Frane 


SPACI 


Any American manufacturer 
planning an advertising campaig 
in France must adapt that cam 
paign to French advertising met 
Of course, that sounds com 
monplace, but is it really? Wha 
would you think. if you had t 
wait nine or ten years to buy spac 
in the cars in the United States 
Nevertheless, that is probably jus 
what you would have to do if you 
wanted to buy space in the Metr 
the Paris subway. One Amer 
can advertiser has been trying for 
a long time to get a bulletin i 
the Underground, but he still ha 
eight years to ponder about it b- 
fore his turn comes. 

Outdoor advertising is still » 
developed when measured | 
American standards. There a 
many outdoor throughout 
France, but here again the ques 
tion of contracts arises. Much 
that outdoor space is sold on ter- 
year contracts and without dou 
many of the most desirable low 
tions are booked years in advaner 
The kiosk figures everywhere 
street advertising. It stands her 
and there along the street, 3 
cylindrical wooden structure, plas 
tered over with advertisements 
The vast majority of these are the 
announcements of theatres a 
concerts. There may be a fring 
at the top giving the name of som 
food or drink, such as “Bouillo 
de Kub” (bouillon cube) or t 
everlasting “Chocolat Menier,’ « 
“Potages Maggi” (a soup). 
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ye ~ OUTH BEND, the shopping center for Northern In- 
Re diana and Southern Michigan, offers one of the best 

| had t : . 8 a a ‘ 

Uy spac balanced markets in America. In the heart of rich farming 

| States territory, South Bend is also the central and largest of a 

Tw ines “¢ ° ° ° ee 

my Aa sroup of hustling industrial cities and towns. A dozen elec- 

0 if you 3 p b , . 

. Mer tric and steam railroads radiate from South Bend. 

Sr This territory is the home of such nationally known manu- 

illetin in facturing plants as the Studebaker Corporation, the Oliver 

still has Chilled Plow, Singer Sewing Machine, Wilson Shirts, Ball- 
p 7 Ss + 

ut it be. Band Footwear, Stephenson Underwear, South Bend Watch, 

still w Dodge Manufacturing Co., Clark Equipment Co.,—and 

wal 4 scores of others. 

here ar a ee , : 

eiahes The thousands of highly paid workers in these plants, and 

he ques the thousands of prosperous grain, fruit, stock and dairy 

_ farmers make up South Bend’s “Shopping Crowd.” 

on ten- 

- - The only -successful way to cover this balanced market of 

ar oa 175,000 consumers is to use the newspaper publishing morn- 
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Read This and Be Astounded! 


Here are some figures that will astound those 
people who have not investigated the enormous 
sums of money represented in shipbuilding and 
shipowning. 

At present there is an investment of over 


$4,500,000,000 IN SHIPYARDS AND SHIPS 


Do you realize that to maintain these ships 
it will be necessary to spend in repairs and re. 
placements of machinery and other parts of 
vessels, built and building, in docking and paint. 
ing the vessels, etc., about 


$150,000,000 A YEAR 


If we maintain our merchant marine only at 
its present tonnage built and building, (and it 
is sure to be greatly increased) it will be neces- 
sary to spend about 


$160,000,000 A YEAR 


to build new vessels to replace those wrecked 
or otherwise lost. 

Our last week’s news supplement (by the 
way, would you like to have us send you a copy 
of this supplement?) states that the President 
has lifted the embargo so that American ship- 
builders may build vessels for foreign owner- 
ship. Rumor has it that tentative orders have 
been placed for about 3,000,000 tons of vessels. 
If these orders materialize, it will mean that 
about 


$500,000,000 OF FOREIGN MONEY 


will be spent in American shipyards. 

With this astounding situation, may we urge 
you to start in at once to advertise for your 
share of the marine tradeP 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


6 East 39 Street New York 
Member 448 Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Very much like these kiosks are 
the 
ractically as mumerous. 
foo, are covered with advertise- 
ts, A half dozen articles, 
however, will include 90 per cent 
of these. They are either some 
i cigarette or 

tent medicine. i 

&. them is the 
Johnnie Walker” picture. 

There is in Paris, however, an 
apparent innovation. Where a 
uilding has been knocked to 
pieces by a bomb or a shell or 
where extensive repairs are being 
mde, a board wal! has been 
thrown up. These walls are cov- 
ered with advertising matter; 
there is no defense dafficher on 
them. The bulk of these, again, 
advertise shows, and to the for- 
timer not very effectively: The 
pictures, that are intended to be 
funy, are merely grotesque cari- 
catures, 

Advertising is not lacking in 
the trams, busses and the Under- 
ground. A border of cards will 
usually be found just as they are 
inthe States. During the war they 
disappeared in Paris as they did 
in London, but now they are com- 
ing back again. 

The electric sign has not yet 


English 


vad. The real Paris electric sign 
snot much more than a brilliant 
spot of light. Of ingenuity and 
cleverness, where the French have 
a transcendent potential capacity, 
there is nowhere any evidence. 

The Paris papers have very 
lrge circulations. of a national 
character. The smallest towns re- 
tive their Parisian papers reg- 
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“When Seconds 
ewspaper stands, which are | Count” 
They, | 





is money on printing 
Catalogs Booklets 


Publications Broadsides 


the large K-L organization 
makes the seconds count. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Parcel Post 
Carrier 





wlrly and the views in those 
journals are regarded as being 
absolutely authoritative. The 
Frenchman, always economical, 
pases his journal on to some 
Birend, and the friend does like- 
wis, and reader circulation is 
greatly increased. 

The limited size of the French 
hewspapers during the war had 
a marked effect in cutting down 
advertising. Even the biggest | 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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WE WANT AN 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


A thoroughly high grade 
Age somewhere within 
the thirties would probably 
provide adequate experience 
and good business judgment, 


man. 


enthusiasm, energy and am- 
bition. 

Although not 
essential, we would prefer a 
man who has been identified 


absolutely 


with the motor car, truck or 


tractor industry; ome ac 


quainted with both farm and 


industrial markets, and fa- 
miliar with the selling prac- 
tices of one or all of these 
lines. 


We 


turers of tractors of the high- 


are large manufac- 
est class for agriculture and 
industry, with extensive mar- 
kets, domestic and foreign 
This position offers a very 
for a 


unusual opportunity 


man capable of earning a 
good salary and who would 
undertake the 
of our Advertising Depart 


enthusiasm, 


management 


ment with real 

based upon a real knowledge 

of the advertising field. 
Immediate correspondence 


is requested. Address 


A. M., Box 144 
Printers’ Ink 
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Paris dailies came out with by 
tour pages. An American vag 
tiser seeking space in these Paper 
during the war was quoted tat« 
varying from $10 to $20 q fin 
depending upon the circulation. 
the respective Journals, [t wasp’ 
long after the armistice that th 
big dailies jumped to eight ages 
but the French new Spaper in nor 
mal times is a much smaller pape 
in number of pages than 
American cousin 

One large American advertice 
who has had extensive deal 
with French newspapers, said th: 
he found them invariably enter 
prising and modern in their met 
ds of doing business, 


IN THE MA 


NE 
NES 


In certain of the magazines ther 
is some real advertising. L’Ily 
tration is well known among y 
But the magazines run very my 
to picturing and coloring an 
propaganda There is illustrat 
in French magazine advertising 
the penchant, the dominating tra 
of the whole movement. It ru 
strongly to the human form divin 
It would not be far from the truth 
to say that the most persistent ek 
ment in the pictures used fora 
vertising purposes is the petite 
ankle. With and without provoe 
tion it is revealed. But, if m 
judgment is at all correct, it is no 
effective advertising 

Very little use is made of m 
ing picture films in Paris fora 
vertising purposes. No real cor 
ception of the tremendous pos 
bilities has yet come to Paris 
merchants 

One of the crowning gion 
of Paris, however, is its shor 
windows. They are a thing 
beauty and a joy forever. Her 
is the union of art and salt 
manship; here is the spit 
France By day and night the 
are attractive, and they make yor 
want to buy, too. Take Au Pri 
temps, Galeries de Lafayettes, 
Louvre, La Bon Marché, any day 
in the week or on Sunday, and! 
is practically irresistible. 
crowds that flock to see the shir 
windows give voluble evidenct 
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CAnnouncement 


is made that 


Mr. Paul E. Watson 


is now associated 





with 


©he Mother’s Magazine 


as 


Vice President and General Manager 





of the 





Magazine Company 


Mother’s 
Nelson Agard, President 
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Mi 
Saved § 


Duty on Printed Matter printed in United 
States and entering Canada is fifteen cents 
(15c.) per pound. 


HERE’S HOW 


Within the past month we printed 25,000 
booklets for an American concern. The 
cost was $735.00. ‘This company advised 








LT 
— 





us their quotation from their local printer 
was $600.00. The weight was 3,300 
pounds. The Duty would have been 
$495.00; making a cost of $1095.00. 


THIS FIRM SAVED $360.00—and at 
the same time were enabled to use the 
imprint 


“‘Printed in Canada” 


Think what this would save you on a 
catalogue of any magnitude. 





Write us and we'll have our representa- 
tive get in touch with you. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO.., Limited 


High-Grade Printers and Designers 
Head Office 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


cd ‘Canada 
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this is not a mere personal 
“ie Ryery window dresser in 
ibe United’ States should take a 
of lessons in Paris. 
4 modification of this method of 
sivertising is the arcade, the 
row of small shops, which 
yt not much more than show win- 
dows themselves. Why have these 
ever been a success 1n America! 
Probably, because the American 
merchant doesn’t want to keep a 
inere shop ; his ambition is to keep 
tore. Anyway, it is an apparent 
sgecess in Paris. 
INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE 


The other great positive in- 
fuence in Paris is the stage. Here 
n is the French spirit, that 
mikes itself felt around the 
od; its influence cannot be 
ndily overestimated. But, if 
ve can be calmly judicial about it, 
iy must admit that it is a limited 
dium at best. Style in ladies’ 
nments, that is the end all of it. 
Articles de Luxe,” as the French 
wy, pure and simple. On the 
lage is exaggerated the deficiency 
{French advertising as a whole. 
tis confined to “articles de Luxe.” 
Hitherto that is what France has 
ai to sell. A nation’s advertis- 
uy must reflect the character of 
i industry, 
The French merchants well un- 
stand the value of this medium. 
single concrete bit of evidence 
il suffice to show this. 


ALL AMERICAN LADIES 
mld go to see the beautiful evening 
tresses which Tollmann has made 
for the REVUE at the 
FOLIES-BERGERE 
TOLLMANN 
35 Rue de Miromesnil 


ln Paris, advertising has not 

tel a leader but a follower; it 
a vying for trade already estab- 

med; it is not an educator of 
Wants, 

France is awakening to new in- 


ial ambitions. The recovery 
i Alsace-Lorraine, the securing 
the Sarre Valley have buoyed 
pier hopes. New railways, new 
Sa new merchant marine, 
mmbered new industries are 
ected. There will be a new 
ness in France, and with it a 
advertising. 
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What Could Be 


Sweeter ? 


Our Government statement cov- 
ering circulation of Chester (Pa.) 
dailies, the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


for the six months ending April 30, 1919 
was 14,104, daily. 
The rigid and exact audit of our circula- 


tion books by the 
A. B. tt 


for the same period credits us with a net- 
paid circulation of 14,177, daily. 

No returns, no premiums or inducements. 
Bought exclusively on their merits by 
a discriminating clientele— composing 
a purchasing power worth cultivating. 
They'll stay sold, too ! 


Foreign Representative 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 


303 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Association Bldg., Chicago 
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Porcelain 
Enamel Signs 


are the kind a dealer 
is glad to put up and 
keep up. They look at- 
tractive and retain that 
good appearance al- 
most indefinitely. 


You see, Pemco Signs 
are made of Armco 
Iron and then coated 
with smooth porcelain 
enamel, baked on hard 
and fast. 

The _ possibilities of 
eye-catching effects are 
unlimited. Write for a 
sample sign. 











The Porcelain Enamel 


and Manufacturing Co. 
Baltimore, Md ° 


N. Y. Office, 41 Union Square 
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Is Such A Man 
Available? 


Who can write real copy; 
who can plan, direct and 
supervise; who can show 
and tell others because he 
has had sales, merchandis- 
ing and agency experience? 








An advertising 
agency nationally 
known, doing a 
national business, 
with high finan- 
cial standing, 
offers a real man 
a real _ oppor- 
tunity, a good sal- 
ary, executive po- 
sition—and, if he 
makes good, an 
interest in the 
business. 


We want a man not over 
thirty-five. He must have 
good habits—one who has 
present agency connection 
and has served in this line 
of work not less than five 
years and is now making 
good. 


We do not require addi- 
tional capital, neither do we 
wish a man to invest money 
—but one who can make 
money for us and for him- 
self. A real man who can 
manage our Copy, Plans 
and Service Department. 


If such a man is available 
and can prove his ability 
beyond question—we will 
offer him a job worth while. 


Address “G. O.,” Box 143, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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When the new bus; 
French art, French Iai 
French logic, keen as.a fm 
French psychology with if 
canny powers of analysi 
skill and incomparable tech 
French spirit, exuberant 
resistible, will find expe 
its advertising. Watch 

But don’t wait. 


He Likes His Own 
Pancake Flour Be 


Norwoop, Mass., 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 
“Making the Organization 
Own Medicine” in the 
of Printers’ Inx reminds 
little incident in a Pullmag 
ing down the Mohawk Vallese 
My fellow breakfaster, a9 
had ordered pancakes and 
got them they were far, fam 
satisfactory to him. I could 
had a pancake taste, elevated to te 
degree. A reorder again brought 
grace upon the road and the 
servitor. It simply couldn't be 
“You see,” he confessed to me aa 
the hamandeggs, “I am president @ 
a company making a patent pane 
flour. I usually carry a package wi 
me and have them make ‘em wa 
the diner. But I forgot it this ty 
We make the ‘Aunt ”” but poe 
sibly he wouldn’t care for any m 
licity in the matter, so the nam d 
the flour will remain buried in secny, 
But when I got home we gti 
package of flour and one would nem 
call the resulting pancake “medica 
—especially if sugar-coated with mp 


ee W. W. Ever: 


The Interests of Advertising 
Men Cover a Wide Rang 
of Activities 


Tue Peorre’s Poprutar Monta 
Des Mornes, Iowa, May 13, 191 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been reading Priwteas' In 
of late more carefully than ever, ail 
must congratulate you on the bn 
field you are covering and on the prat 
tical “quality of the articles you # 
printing. These are exceedingly be 
ful, and it seems to me you at 
lishing a magazine that has never ® 
approached before as regards 


t th d quality of its a 
streng an quay & C. Prom, 


"Publisher 


E. C. Howard Leaves 

E. C. Howard, sales manager 0 & 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, ior’ 
last six years, has resigned. 
connection is not announced. 
ard came to the Cadillac Mo 
in 1908. He was made ge 
manager in 1913. 
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Indexing her 


magazines 


Yes, Mr. Adverti- 
ser, a lot of 
women NOW INDEX 
THEIR HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINES. Women’s 
magazines are 

the technical ref- 
erence books of 
the largest indus-— 
try in the world, 
which is house- 
keeping. 


Of course they 
don’t index fiction 
or current events 
or letters from 
the war zone, how- 
ever guch they may value these forms of literature. 
they index the articles which tell how to make a 
Colonial bedspread, how to knit a skating jacket, 
how to make frozen desserts without cream. 


Naturally MODERN PRISCILLA furnishes much more 

mtter for the modern housekeeper’s card index than 
other magazines, since Priscilla is entirely de- 
voted to definite instructions about the household 
arts and carries no departments of general litera- 
ture or current events. As a reference book it has 
ahundred per cent value, which means that it is 
usually preserved intact. 


tvery time a subscriber turns to her back numbers 

of Priscilla she sees again the advertisements of our 
friends who have found out that Priscilla has a 
different quality of appeal and response from other 
women's magazines and that this difference is 

founded in its intrinsic character. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


BOSTON 
York Office, 23.25 E. 26th St. Chicago Office, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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The great market of 
Argentina is again open, 
the sea road to Buenos 
Aires is clear, the harbor 
strike is off. 


LA NACION 


OF BUENOS AIRES 


The greatest newspaper of 
South America will take 
your business message to 
the best Dealers and Con- 
sumers of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. 


Important Note: United 
States advertisers pay for 
LA NACION space the 
same rate as charged 
Buenos Aires advertisers. 


A. EUGENE BOLLES, 
United States Advertising Director, 
R. M. VANDIVERT, 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
: 
= 
= 
= 
=> 
= 
= 
= 
= 


CHAS. B. BLOUNT, JAMES A. RICE, 
New England Advertising Manager, Western Advertising Manag, 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 58 East Washington St., Chica 


cuore NNN RALULE SULLA CULL 
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Advertising 
Made S. R. McKelvie 
Governor 


Nebraska Publisher Who Has Be- 
“come State’s Chief Executive 
Pays Tribute to Power of Adver- 
tising —Advocated Government 
Advertising During the War 


R. McKelvie, Governor of 

|. Nebraska, not only admits 

that he is an advertising man, but 

declares advertising placed him in 
his present position. ’ 

“Advertising is responsible for 
my being governor of Nebraska 
to-day,” said the Governor, who 
is also publisher of the Nebraska 
Former, in an address last week 
before the advertising council of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 

“This is the first time I have 
made the admission in public. But 
I don’t mind confiding to you now 
that as long as ten years in ad- 
yance of the time when I was 
elected Governor, I began to ad- 
vertise for that office. Moreover, 
I paid for the space. I used this 
space when I thought I heeded it 
and I tried to avoid cluttering up 
special issues that I thought had 
no particular advertising value. 

“Advertising is the thing that 
costs money and -that is worth 
money, and it is a commodity in 
trade, and one of the most po- 
tential forces in the world to-day. 
But when it came to using adver- 
tising as a factor in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, its value was not 
appreciated in comparison with 
our other assets and the publishers 
were called upon to contribute 
their space, which they did. No 
publisher was paid, I think, one 
cent by the Government for adver- 
tising space, for it appears to 
me they did not appreciate that 
advertising was something they 
tally needed, just the same as 
they needed munitions and guns 
and materials and food, and all 
that sort of thing, and yet adver- 
ising was given and given freely. 

en the campaign was begun 
for the first Liberty Loan, I think 
J the sentiments of the 
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great majority of publishers. . I 
sent my check to Mr. McAdoo 
and said to him: ‘Buy advertising 
space and use publications that can 
give the service. Buy advertising 
space just as you would buy muni- 
tions and all that sort of thing.’ 
But he could not see it, for he 
said, ‘I can’t use all of the pub- 
lications, and if I don’t use them 
all I am going to find myself be- 
set with much opposition.’ It 
might have been just as well to 
say that if he failed to patronize 
every maker of shoes and clothes 
and trucks and automobiles and 
every other material in this coun- 
try, he would find himself beset 
with that same opposition. I call 
your attention to that, my friends, 
because it is time for the world 
and for business men and men in 
public life to know that advertis- 
ing is a commodity in trade and 
is worth what it costs.” 

Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
New York Globe, made a brief 
address, congratulating Chicago 
“on this notable contribution to- 
ward the better recognition of ad- 
vertising.” Mr. Rogers said it 
was appropriate for the Associa- 
tion of Commerce to recognize 
advertising in this way because 
“advertising in the very near fu- 
ture is going to solve some of 
our large national problems and in 
a way our great international 
problems.” 


Urge Federal Law Against 
Misuse of Flag 


The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington advocated the enactment of a 
Federal statute to prevent misuse and 
desecration of the American flag. State 
laws are so conflicting and so lax that 
a Federal statute was urged to assure 
proper regard for the emblem by all 
classes. 


F. C. Doig Becomes Publicity 
Director 


Frank C. Doig, for the last fifteen 
years connected with newspapers in Se- 
attle, has been appointed publicity direc- 
tor for the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Plans will shortly be considered by 
the Chamber for advertising the city. 





The “Not Interested” Reply As ay 
Entering Wedge for the Order 


An Ohio Manufacturer Tries to Get Replies to Every Letter Whether 
Favorable or Not 


By Harrison McJohnston 


It will be a big favor to us if you 
will kindly let us know what you think 
of this plan. Is it good in every way? 
Have you any objection to it? 

If you feel that this proposal is right, 
yet you are not sure you want to take 
advantage of it, please let us know. We 
want the beneht of your judgment. 
We want you to accept this offer, but 
we would not want you to do this until 
the whole plan fits your conditions. 

You will do us a good turn by giving 
us your opinion. 


Yours very truly, 


HAT is the end of a rather 

long letter, which explains all 
the details of a local-dealer ad- 
vertising plan of selling a new 
dentifrice. This same letter, with- 
out the three concluding para- 
graphs just quoted, was a failure; 
but with these concluding para- 
graphs it pulled almost 35 per cent 
replies from a list of about 1,000 
druggists. The conclusion of the 
letter that failed was as follows: 

“You'll agree, I feel sure, that 
this plan of campaign in your ter- 
ritory will get the results you 
want. We are ready now to put 
it through. How soon shall we 
start?” 

“Confidence, yes,” said the man- 
ufacturer who used this letter. 
“But I have found that it’s easy 
to overdo confidence at the end 
of a letter—and it’s not hard at all 
to overdo all the other ‘rules’ 
of the game. Anyway, confidence 
toned down with modesty seems 
to be the thing that gets replies 
to our letters. And it’s replies 
that we want. I’d rather get fifty 
‘unfavorable’ replies and no ac- 
ceptances than, say, five accep- 
tances and no other replies, for 
we have found that we can turn 
about one-half of our unfavor- 
able replies into orders. 

“It’s dangerous to sefd out let- 
ters that don’t get a good return 
of replies—get them somehow, 


’ 


whether they are favorable or not. 
14 


There was a time, recently, whe 
I actually did not want a dee 
to write back unless he cam 
through with an acceptance | 
thought any letter that drew neg: 
ative responses was worse tha 
a letter that did not get anyr 
sponses at all. But I checked » 
not long ago on our follow 
to those who did not reply to o 
first letter, and to those who seat 
us refusals, and I found that te 
fusals’ are a mighty valuable king 
of letter to get—like complaint lt 
ters. That’s what they are, virte 
ally—complaint letters, and weal 
know pretty well now that honed 
complaints are a good thing ig 
the business if they are handled 
by a good man. 

“That’s the way it is witht 
fusals to sales letters; especialy 
refusals which tell you why & 
proposition is refused. We ty 
get reason-why refusals. We dat 
go out of our way to get tum 
down, of course, but we do att 
ally encourage refusals. We gi 
very few flat refusals without re 
sons. But whenever a ref 
without the reason comes ia, # 
gives us a good chance to ask itt 
the reason. And we try to milf 
it easy for the.merchant to gm 
us a reason—because we walt 
reply—we want to be sure tom 
a reply. That is the big thing# 
are after—some kind of a 
to every letter. 


A MAN IS A PROSPECT AS LONG 
HE ANSWERS BACK 


“If we don’t succeed in § 
some kind of reply to our 
letter (in reply to a flat 
without a reason stated) we mm 
found it almost impossible 0 ® 
any reply to follow-ups. ; 
urge a response of some 
our first letter. We used to 


until the third or fourth 
2 
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The Test of 


Scarlet 


Tuis is to announce to the thousands of 
men in the advertising fraternity, who 
have read “Carry On” and “The Glory of 
the Trenches” and to thousands who have 
wanted to and haven’t—that Lt. Coningsby 
Dawson’s latest, and undoubtedly greatest, 
war narrative, “The Test of Scarlet,” will 
start in June Good Housekeeping, which is 
our today. 


| HAVE been prompted to make this an- 
nouncement in Printers’ Ink because of 
my personal knowledge of the great fol- 
lowing. which Coningsby Dawson has 
among advertising men. 


D awson is writing exclusively for 
Good Housekeeping and “The Test of 


Scarlet” will not be available in book-form 
for some months to come. 


lal 


Business Manager. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 
A Beautifully Printed Advert ising Magazin 


SIZE 8% BY 11°, WEIGHS 1 TO 2 POUNDS PER COPY 


UBLISHED quarterly and now in its sixth volume. 
p It contains an editorial section that te//s how to use 
. letters, booklets, catalogs, house organs and 
other forms of direct advertising, and an exhibit section of 
elaborately printed samples that shows how, with new 
papers, new combinations of inks and papers and new 
methods of engraving treatment. 
The magazine is a valuable help and reference book in buying printing, 
selecting paper and in producing effective direct advertising. 


Subscription price to actual buyers of printing is $2 a year. Mail chect 
with your letterhead. There are a number of back copies available a 
these will be furnished free, as long as the supply lasts, to all who sub- 
scribe in response to this announcement. 


Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 


Publication Office, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mas. 
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we really urged them to 
then the urging wasnt so 


, follow-ups seem to 
york against a big handicap. At 
feast, our percentage of responses 
to follow-ups are scarce—unless 
our follow-up-happens to be in 
answer to a refusal or a state- 
nent of objections. Then they 
pull. But our policy is to cut 
down the follow-ups to letters 
that do not pull some kind of re- 
sponse—but to increase the re- 


es. 
wT believe that the merchant’s 
gnse of squareness makes him 
fed that he really owes us the 
courtesy of a reason for his re- 
fysal. And when he gives us his 
reason, he gives us the chance to 
write him a letter adapted to his 
conditions as he sees them. Rea- 

sns for refusals always say a 
great deal between the lines. 

“You see,” continued this manu- 
facturer, “this is nothing more nor 
ss than giving a letter about the 
same advantage a personal sales- 
man has when he runs into a big 
No, not at all interested, thank 
you.’ That’s only a good opening 
fora good salesman. And we 
have found an emphatic ‘No’ a 
god opening for a follow-up 
letter, too. It gets a two-sided 
correspondence started. We have 
found that one-sided correspond- 
ence, after the first letter, shows 
aloss so great that there is no 
question at all about the sound- 
ness Of our policy of getting some 
kind of a reply to our first letter 
—somehow. 

“And we have found that it 
pays to encourage unfavorable re- 
plies, It gives us a chance to show 
the merchant that he really is 
the judge and that we want to do 
what he thinks is the right thing 
todo—and we find that he is more 
adined to think that what we 
wat him to do is right, because 
we are not afraid of criticism. 
¢ really want it, in fact. 

tare always glad to change 
our plan of advertising in any 
community if the change will 
make it more effective. And who 
s better able to tell us how to do 
the merchant in that 


INK 





Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Makes its appeal for 
your advertising on 
the basis of quality 
—not quantity. At 
25 cents per line for 
40,000 guaranteed 
it has proved pro- 
fitable to those who 
have tried it—repeat 
orders prove it. 


Published In Philadelphia 
by CENTRAL PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, {315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East 
by S. M. Gotpsmrae, 303 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 
Represented in the West 
by Jonn A. Tenner, 538 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 

















FASHIONABLE DRESS 


and its circulation among women of the 
better class has just naturally grown 
through sheer merit of service to its 
readers. This publication hasnow reached 
a stage where it requires the expert ser- 
vices of a 


CIRCULATION MAN 


with first-hand experience 
in the high-class woman's 
publication field, to takehold 
and successfully pilot her 
to the front rank. 


He must know his busi- 
ness—every nook and cran- 
ny of the circulation man’s 
job. He must show us a 
record he’s proud of and 
must convince us of his abil- 
ity. Write full particulars to 


FASHIONABLE DRESS 
170 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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COPY -WRITERS— 
Say the Word 


We want a suitable name 
for a Wrapping Paper 
for use among butchers. 
This name should be de- 
scriptive of our mer- 
chandise, and must have 
sufficient individuality 
to put our Paper before 


the trade in a distinctive 


light. This Paper comes 
in all weights, and in 
Pearl and Natural col- 
ors. It is mottled finish 
and designed to resist ab- 
sorption. It is strong 
and durable. We will 
pay an adequate price 
for a suitable name. 


Address 


‘¢ SALESMANAGER ”’ 
Republic Bag and Paper Co. 


200 Sth Ave., New York City 











community—if he is the kind of 
merchant we want to CO-Operate 


| with us? 


“We find that it pays to let the 
local merchant actually haye ; 
hand in developing our advertis. 
ing plan for him. We provide for 
flexibility by confining our Origi- 
nal offer to essential matters 
leaving choice of mediums, six 
of space, and choice of copy large. 
ly up to the merchant. 


“We give him a complete plan 


in the first letter, but we put sey. 
eral questions into the body of 
the letter. Questions get him to 
thinking critically about the plan 
For example, we include five 
pieces of copy, numbered, and we 
ask him which number looks best 
to him for his trade. We telf him 
that we want to give him the kind 
of copy that will pull for him, and 
that he has a better line on it than 
we have. 

“We use now many more ques- 
tions in all our letters than for- 
merly. It is surprising how many 
of these questions are answered 
Asking just the right questions a 
the right time is the main chang 
in our letters. It seems to be the 
reason why we now succeed in 
getting so many replies. It wa 
the questions at the end of the le- 
ter I showed you that pulled th 
replies. The orders it got wer 
comparatively few—nine of them 
But nearly all the replies gave s 
reasons—some of them good syg- 
gestions. But we have already 
turned nearly one-fourth of ad 
those replies into orders. Tha 
is the big fact. 

“IT know it was largely the wy 
in which we asked for some kin 
of a reply that really got them 
The same letter, without that ent- 
ing, failed in a previous test It 
got one lone request for mor 
information and no orders froma 
200 mailing. So our ‘lack of cu 
fidence’ at the end of the succtts 
ful letter seemed to pull ordes 
better, as well as replies. 


SALESMEN DON’T CALL UNTIL Ut 
TERS FAIL TO BRING REPLY 


“Yes, we use two salesmen, Bi 
these men call only on prospeds 
who have replied to one Or mt 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
BOX-MAKERS 
PRINTERS 


if you are able to lay down goods in New York 
City in competition with the New York manu- 
facturers, if your plant is already large and is 
capable of being largely increased should you 
fnd it to your advantage to do so, if your finan- 
cial rating is high, if you believe that the ten- 
dency in business is toward helpful cooperation 
rather than back to the old practice of cut- 
throat competition—then study the following 


PROSPECTUS 


(1) New York City is the largest mar- 
ket in the world for the printer, litho- 

her and box-maker. One-twelfth of 
all the printing consumed in the world 
is produced for this market. 


(2) This field can be cultivated (a) 
from the home office, (b) by maintain- 
ing a branch office, (c) by employing 
one or more local representatives, who 
are, however, not supported by a branch 
ofice organization. 


(3) Attempting to conduct the busi- 
ness from the home office has generally 
not proven satisfactory. Maintaining a 
real branch office in New York entails 
no inconsiderable expense. Field repre- 
sentatives without local supervision are, 
aarule, not highly productive. 


_(4) A number of non-competitive spe- 
cialists doing business in kindred in- 
dustries could, however, maintain an 
ficient selling office in New York 
without undue expense to any one con 
cern. Such a plan is now being prac- 
tied by large manufacturers for the 
export trade, Such a selling company 
is known as A Joint Selling Organiza- 
tion, It is believed by many that this 
new commercial instrument will prove 
% mportant in the business world as 
— department store or the chain- 


(3) Steps are now being taken to or- 
ganize in the New York territory a 
joint selling organization to represent 
in this territory a number of manufac- 
turers in the graphic arts field. 


_ (6) Each member will be a specialist 
he particular line. In this specialty 
. will secure exclusive representation. 
ut one member in each line will be 

to membership. This is not Fy 

scheme. It is not a middle- 
man scheme. Members will receive con- 





tracts in their own names, not in the 
name of the selling company. 


(7) The following lines will be repre 
sented: A printer on super paper; a 
printer on coated paper; a printer on 
ook papers (who must also operate a 
hand Dindery); a letter-head printer; a 
three- and four-color process printer; 
an off-set lithographer; a stone litho- 
grapher; a calendar, fan and novelty 
house; a manufacturer of forms and 
sales books; a folding-box and carton 
maker; a label house; an envelope man- 
ufacturer; a Canadian printer to print 
advertising matter for distribution in 
the Dominion; a mid-western printer to 
print mail-order catalogs for western 
distribution. 


(8) The joint selling organization will 
(a) maintain a complete New York of- 
fice, (b) it will secure contracts in New 
York and handle all the details con- 
nected with such work, (c) it will main- 
tain a staff of the best salesmen that 
can be gathered together, (d) it will 
pursue an extensive and persistent ad- 
vertising policy. 


(9) The organizers of this joint sell- 
ing company are well known and their 
records will bear the most thorough in 
vestigation. 


(10) Correspondence is invited from 
the following: (a) manufacturers who 
would care to receive additional infor 
mation with the idea of possibly enter- 
ing the association, (b) salesmen who 
know the New York field and who might 
be interested in selling for the com- 
pany, (c) buyers of printing, lithog 
raphy, labels, paper-boxes, etc., who 
would desire to be interviewed by a 
representative of the selling company 
when it has been formed. 


All communications will be treated as 


strictly confidential. _ Address “F. J.,” 
Box 139, Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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American Manufacturers, Ad. 
vertising Agencies, Exporter 
and Business Men in General— 


The newly created State of Poland’ has oye; 
30,000,000 people who need from a needle to q 
locomotive, and they prefer getting their articles 
from America. 


You can reach these people through their leading 
newspapers published in the following cities in 
Poland: 

Warsaw Lemberg Cracow 


Poznan Piotrkow Lodz 
Czestochowa Lublin Rozne 


which are the principal cities of that Nation. These 
papers reach the entire population. 


Upon request we will gladly furnish you with any 
information regarding these papers as to the priceof 
advertising, circulation, etc., and also the great co- 
operative stores organization of Poland numbering 
thousands. 





Important to Advertis- Articles Mostly Needed 

ing Agencies Needl ett 

7 leedles; thread; eat 

Xe gan pace adverts: | | pies of erry bn 

ee T.n4: ci ) J i I; 

the newly created Nation kinds of arene pa 

of Poland through us, re- tools; hardware; maciitt 

ceiving your full agency ery and building materil 
commission. of all kinds. 











POLAND EXPORT CORPORATION 


Advertising Department 


W. 0. GORSKI, President 
Main Office: 1183 Broadway, corner 26th St., New York City 


Poland Offices: Warsaw, Gdansk (Danzig), Poznan (Posen), Cracow 
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; s and have failed to 
de ee ast letter. As long 
keep coming back, we 

ve a good chance of landing 
em by mail, But rather than 
sk a second or third letter when 
, don’t reply to our best effort 
a reply of some kind, we 

w prefer to let the salesman 


4 rather than write again. He 


on always get a ‘reply.’ 
“In checking up personal sales 


“ng and those who had received 


“0 or more letters without re- 
ving, we found results far ahead 


» those who had received but 


e letter, This was a fair test, 


DO 

‘No, I don’t think there is any 
ret in the art of making them 
ite back a reply of some kind. 

is mainly a matter of making 
» your mind to get a reply—of 
ally going after a reply instead 
f after an order. I believe it’s 


my to make the mistake of going 


ter an order too quickly, espe- 


ially on cold calls, when you're 


Ht answering an inquiry. It is 
ly expecting too much from a 
letter—to expect the merchant 
take on our proposition the first 

You see, we are asking 

to put in a new item—a line 
which they feel they already 
ty too many items. Many of 
em come back at us with that 
bjection, And their come-back 
ts us a good chance to show 

m how D—— (naming his 

mut, which, together with his 

ters, he preferred not to have 
blished) combines the best quali- 

5 of several other tooth 

stes, 


Thus, this manufacturer has | 


ned the important problem of 
uking through the guard of 
wets who otherwise would not 
swer his letters. 


much disinclined to answer 
Mes-letters that ask for imme- 
te purchases; particularly let- 


Hs which expect immediate open- 


orders for new goods—unless 


ts have previously lost | 
by not having the goods when | 
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THE 


| an ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
FOR THE SODA FOUNTAIN TRADE 
The Key to an industry with over 
$200,000,000.00 yearly turn-over 
through 100,000 fountains. Watch 
prohibition boost these figures! 
THE SODA FOUNTAIN 
for 17 years the only national and 
excluswe trade journal in this im- 
portant and growing field. 
“Candy Is Sold 
Where Soda is Sold!’’ 


Confectionery firms get big sales 
results from its large circulation 
and strong trade influence. 
Write for rates and sample copy 
**It Never Disappoints an 


Advertiser,’’—Ask Them! 


D. O. Haynes & Co., Publishers 
No. 3 Park Place, New York 
(aS 0 i 




















A manufacturer, 
national advertiser 


wants an 


Ass't Sales Manager 


He should have real selling experi- 
ence, selling to retailers, and be able 
to resultfully direct a national sales 
force. 





What he knows of advertising will 
be of help to him, particularly in 
carrying out merchandising work 
with dealers. Experience with men’s 
clothing or furnishings is not essen- 
tial, but will enable him to show re- 
sults quicker. 

The line is strictly a quality one, 
with unlimited possibilities. 


There is a salary of goodly size, and 
a bonus on increased sales. Within 
a year or two the right man should 
have a highly satisfactory income. 
Please be very complete in writing. 
The position is open now. 


Address ‘‘H.W.”’ Box 145 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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An Executive—An Expert 
in Advertising and Selling 


Has successfully completed his task as 
a director of a war service. 

He is qualified to act as sales or ad- 
vertising manager or if opportunity is 
big as an assistant. He is experienced 
in sales promotion. Might fit in agency 
or with manufacturer. Especially inter 
ested in motor truck field and in foreign 
trade. Could sell a high grade proposi- 
tion. Would be well fitted as liaison 
man between manufacturing, sales and 
advertising forces and agency or for 
sales investigation. 

Experience varied. Has managed and 
sold difficult propositions. Has written 
copy; sold space and had agency train- 
ing. Has created and directed adver- 
tising and selling campaigns. Organized 
and managed publicity bureau. Handled 
men successfully. 

He is considered to have judgment, 
force, organizing ability, initiative, adapt 
ability and personality. He has character, 
earnestness, energy and a good record 
He now desires a permanent association 
and has a strong determination to suc 
ceed in a big way. His income should 
be $8,000, but he is interested most in 
an exceptional opportunity. 

He is 36; married; had engineering 
training at Princeton; in excellent 
health; Scotch-Irish; Presbyterian. Ad 
dress “C. J.,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink. 


Al 
Salesman 
and Sales Manager 


A Big Producer 
Seeks Wider Field 


A forceful, vigorous, natural-born 
“seller,” who for 8 years has out- 
sold all others with present firm, 
desires connection as Sales Man- 
ager or Eastern Representative 
with progressive organization of- 
fering bigger opportunity. 

He has been very successful in 
developing new business, placing 
new products on the market, and 
directing the work of other sales- 
men, 

He is 31 years of age, over 6 ft. 
tall and weighs 200 lbs. He is 
aggressive but friendly, pleasant 
but shrewd, well educated, widely 
traveled, and a good talker. 
Has been selling chiefly to large 
manufacturing firms dhoonaieut 
the country. Annual earnings 
have been $8,000 upwards, but he 
considers future prospects more 
important than immediate profits. 


“F. S.,”" Box 142, Printers’ Ink. 
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called for as a result 
tising. “<< 
To get a reply—someho 
been found to be good tt. 
many cases. It is one thing 


expect an immediate Purchase 
the result of a letter and gj 
another thing to expect to 
opinion of the offer. 

A successful letter to a list 
investors who were known { 


. 
conservative, bega 


exceptionally 
as follows: 


Will you kindly let us baye 
opinion, checked on the enclosed cari, 
concerning the safety of this offering’ 

Compare it with a first. bend 


on 50 per cent of the apprai 

of approved real estate, TS then val 
any essential difference—except og 
score of yield? 


Another letter that brought 
a good number of replies wag 
of a manufacturer of offices 
ment who began his letters” 


Can you suggest an improvement; 
this system of filing and storing mix 
laneous data? 

We are paying one hundred dx 
cash for each accepted suggestion, 


This letter secured no. orde 
but it did pull a good number 
replies—containing two 
suggestions. It is easy to seeh 
these replies, together with i 
accepted suggestions—easily 
corporated into the product 
the opportunity for effective if 
low-ups. 

Getting replies—somehow 
opinions or suggestions, or othe 
wise, seems to be one way f@ 
veloping two-sided 
ence, which has a vital adv 
over one-sided letters in the 
of landing orders. 


Better Still, Use Your 
Name and Address 


Cuicaco, May 15, 19 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here’s a suggestion to employers 
use blind ads in Priwrers’ Im 
means for filling vacant positions 
man in, say San Francisco, hesitate 
respond to a help-wanted ad becau 
is in the dark as to the location of ® 
employment. He may not care to = 
town. ; 

These ads would gain in efficieny 
| the advertiser were to give his loca 
if not definitely, at least approx 

H. L. Kerws 
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Whether It’s :— econ 
Multiplication, Division 
Addition or Subtraction 


jaan Bi 


Depress Turn Then read the 
The Keys The Crank Answer and Proof 


_ The illustration shows a 
simple multiplication ex- 


ample: 343 x 23. 


This shows the simplicity 
and direct operation of the 


MONROE 
Calculating Machine 


O figures to be carried in your head when using the MON- 
ROE. Every operation—every step in figuring a problem is 
done directly on me MONROE, following the same mathe- 
matical procedure as with pad and pencil. You simply depress the 
on the standard adding machine key-board, turn the crank 
orward for addition and multiplication and backward for subtrac- 
ition and division)—and the MONROE automatically shows the 
, absolutely correct and checked. There’s no guess work— 
ie MONROE Visible Check of Accuracy proves yours figures as 
ou go. 
The MONROE in your Billing by any other method, and soon 
Department will figure dis- pay for itself many times over 
tounts, costs, estimates, per- by the great saving in time, 
tentages, foot ledgers, etc., in labor and knowing your figures 
fraction of the time it takes are absolutely correct. 


= 
Nas 
SS 
~ 
. 


~~ 


nployers Putthe burden of proof upon us. Ask us to demonstrate the MONROE 
rns’ Ink in your office on your own work—there’s no obligation attached. 
positions 
o . 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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One of the most 
helpful uses to 
to Prevent which advertis- 

Waste ing was put dur- 
ing the war was to prevent waste. 
In doing this it accomplished won- 
ders. But why should the good 
work stop with the coming of 
peace? 

There is always too much 
waste. The stopping of it is both 
a social and an economic duty 
that advertising is peculiarly fitted 
to discharge. In a sense prac- 
tically all advertising is intended 
to prevent waste. Its purpose is 
the elimination of lost motion in 
distribution. It shortens the dis- 
tance, in other words, the selling 
expense, between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer, 


Advertise 
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But that is not th 
meant in this editorial. We 
lor example, to the ¢ i, 
waste sustained by 
loss and breakage dae 
tles. Dairy experts of ra 
nt gen of Agriculture 
closed some surprisj 
this country the areas 
tle makes only seventeen tri P 
fore it is lost or broken, Ses 
twenty new bottles Pe 
each milk customer, ; e mn 
Six Cities it was found tha 4 
average milk dealer has to ; 
17,649 new bottles*a month, 
large dealers buy more than 9) 
monthly, which is largely repla 
ment stock. In sixteen of § 
cities that were investigated, inj 
neighborhood of 8,000,000 perig 
ly good milk bottles are colle 
from the city dumps anm 
Here’s a waste that is wholly 
necessary. It is due to cards 
ness. Advertising could fag 
prevent it. In fact, in some ch 
a short advertising campaign, q 
ing the attention of the publ 
the needless waste of the mm 
turned milk bottle, has practi 
cured the evil. 

Then there is the terrible} 
caused by fire. Fi . 
lives are lost annually in thisy 
in this country. The money 
alone exceeds $290,000,00 ex 
year. Fires, too, are due toa 
lessness. A little thoughtful 
would prevent most of them, | 
vertising could officiate here 
In fact, it is already doing 
That campaign of the Nato 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
admirably designed to awaken 
public to the seriousness oft 
yearly fire loss. 

It has been estimated that 
consume yearly as much foo 
160,000 farmers produce. The 
pest could be practically elimi 
if organized attention 
brought to bear on it, 3 
again, advertising could ™ 
Glaring examples of waste! 
we run into every day col 
cited by the score. Theres! 
waste of preventable sickness 
untimely death, of the buym! 
worthless securities, of indwt 
accidents and of many othe 
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i ‘ly occur to the reader. 
2 rt bind of an advertising 
campaign could either prevent 
these wastes altogether or else 

tly minimize the extent of 
their losses. And the best of it 
is that this is a form of adver- 
tising that even the advertising 
agnostic can appreciate. 


ee 


What part will 
New France advertising play 
Turning to in the life of re- 
Advertising stored France? 
That question is being asked by 
many French industrial leaders 
who probably never gave the sub- 
ject a thought before. 

Without doubt, the advent of 
the A. E. F. did much to advance 
the cause of advertising in 
France. There was a big field 
for American ideas of exploita- 
tion and these ideas were given 
freely. That they were profitable 
gos far to explain the French- 
man’s added interest in this po- 
tent sales-producer—advertising. 


The prominence of advertising 
courses in France at this time has 


exceptional interest. These 
courses are not importations but 
are of French origin and direc- 
tion, From reports, the opportu- 
nity to study advertising has been 
sought eagerly in all corners of 
France and by all sorts of busi- 
ness men. 

The attempt to teach advertis- 
ing is not new in France, as 
shown by the course which for 
some time has been offered by the 
Ecole Superieur pratique de Com- 
merce et d’Industrie of Paris. 
But the effort to popularize the 
course of instruction seems to be 
a late development which marks 
a step forward in French pub- 
litity. One course is offered by 
correspondence. This is divided 
ito three parts—an elementary 
course in general advertising; an 
advanced course in general ad- 
vertising, and an advanced course 
m specialized advertising. 
Particularly promising is the 
way in which theory and prac- 
tice have been combined in this 
work. University professors, suc- 
cessful artists, practical advertis- 
mg men have all been welded in- 
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to a teaching force. American 
methods will receive important 
consideration if the presence of 
men who have studied our adver- 
tising means anything to the 
faculty. 

As an indication of the new 
France’s possible trend, all this 
is interesting to the American 
manufacturer and advertiser. 


The Adver- The late Richard 
tising of To- WV. Sears, found- 


M er of Sears, 
orrow Roebuck, on a 


sunny afternoon in a field of new- 
mown hay once made us an in- 
teresting suggestion. He said that 
a man with the proper approach 
and selling-talk could probably 
dispose of bunches of new-mown 
hay on the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, New York, 
at fifty cents a bundle. This 
world-famed merchant, never 
noted as visionary, believed that 
men rustling and bustling about 
all day long in the crowds, some- 
where back in their minds, have 
a memory of the new-mown hay- 
field and the smells and sounds 
of the country, from which many 
of them came, and that the right 
kind of an appeal to this emotion 
would cause favorable action on 
their part. 

He believed, in other words, 
that the product of nature could 
be sold. In this issue of Printers’ 
Ink the story of a man who be- 
lieved this and put money back 
of his idea is told. He is selling 
a product of nature also—plain, 
ordinary white sand. Pure water 
that gushes out of a rock in Maine 
has made a family rich, and can 
be bought in all parts of the civ- 
ilized world. 

The business of advertising and 
selling flowers has grown to large 
proportions. The things that have 
been advertised and sold are 
legion, and yet every once in a 
while a new man, with a new 
dream and courage, comes into 
the field and trade-marks and 
sells something that has never be- 
fore been thought of. 

If a man can combine self-re- 
alization and self-expression in a 
new idea which gives pleasure and 
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ot natures 
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the true success is always 
open to the man with courage and 


truly successful 
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new 
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force 


changes 


Mail-Order 
Advertisers 
Look Facts |). 4; 
in Face in 
spoken of in at 
this issue, may be 
But the men giving 
sentiments 
They are 
pioneers who 
the burden of 
advertising to 
efficiency. 
glad the sub 
ject came up. Fair, decent and 
frank discussion of matters like 
this is good for all concerned 

The refreshing thing about it 1s 
that thes« advertising men 
who have made notable successes 
for their respective are 
willing to look facts in the face 
to the extent of recognizing that 
advertising is a mobile propos! 
tion that can adapt itself to ctr 
cumstances. This is the kind of 
up-to-date spirit that is going to 
help make advertising even a 
greater to-morrow than it 
1s to day 

The world moves fast. And ad 
vertising is 
taster. 

[here are few hard and _ fast 
rules to be followed. One of the 
country’s great wholesale 
is using advertising and _ selling 
methods to-day that five years 
ago it would have regarded as 
unspeakable heresy. The com 
pany’s management and ideals are 
the same. But it simply was big 
enough to learn lessons from its 
own experience and from the rap 
idly developing business methods 
of the country at large. It was 
big enough to recognize that the 
methods that had brought it a 
tremendous success over a period 
than thirty years weré 
not infallible, and that its greater 
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The Canadian Clients of 
the Meinginger Studios 
wil hereafter receive 








After July First the 
Meinzinger Studios will 
be at home in the Book 
Building—Detroit’s new- 
est and finest office 
structure. 


The new studios, occupying 
an entire wing of the ninth 
floor, will provide efficient 
working quarters for the in- 
creased staff of artists necessi- 
tated by our rapidly expanding 
business. 











Meinzin 


STUDIO 


ger 


Kresge Bldg. DETROIT. ‘Windsor, Ont. 
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Criticizes Government’s Press 
Agentry 


Thomas R. Shipp, of Washington, 
D. C., told the National Association of 
City Editors in Chicago that there ought 
to be a radical change in the methods 
of handling publicity matter of the type 
put out by manufacturers and even by 
the Government. 

“There is a place for the publicity 
man,” said Mr. Shipp, “but he must 
first be frank and square with the edi- 
tor. He may put something over once 
in a while, but not for long. The aver- 
age quality of press agents’ product is 
low and is an insult to the intelligence 
of any editor. 

“Some of these days the flow of pub- 
licity, especially the mass of stuff from 
Government departments, will be stopped 
by national legislation limiting it or by 
an uprising of editors condemning it.” 


Big Crop of Sunkist Lemons 


This year’s lemon crop of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, it is 
estimated, will amount to 11,000 car- 
loads. The biggest previous crop was 
7,335 carloads. 

“We have enough lemons,” Don Fran- 
cisco, advertising manager, tells Prinrt- 
ers’ Inx, “to supply all the United 
States and Canada under normal condi- 
tions of consumption, even though not 
one lemon is imported. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, 5,000 or 6,000 carloads came in 
from Sicily.” 


INK 


Allen Advertising Agency Re 
organized 
The Allen Advertisi Ageocy 

York has been re-erpeieal New 
officers are: Julian | ie 
F. W. Callaway, tréasurer: Theodore 
Goe, vice-president, and Edmund 
lett, vice-president. A, A Ta 
has been with the company for ts 
years, continues to handle his al 
counts. Philip H. Seaman, late 
H. K. McCann Agency, is now ; 
copy department. C, E, An 
production manager. 


Advertising Man Made Liew. 
Colonel 


Major Kingsley G. Martin . 
advertising manager for re 
Steel Export Company, who entered the 
service as a captain in the Motor Tras 
port Corps, has been promoted to lis 
tenant-colonel in command of Base & 
tion No. 1, located at St. Nazaire 


Sir Thomas Lipton Give 
Dinner 


Sir Thomas Lipton was tendered; 
dinner last week at the Engineers’ (ii 
in New York City, by the Amercs 
trade journalists who recently vist 
England at the request of the Bri 
Government. 














New Special Agency 


Organized by two trained newspaper advertising 
managers to represent publishers in the Eastem 
foreign advertising field. 

Their broad experience on morning and evening news- 
papers has made them conversant with the bes 
methods to increase and develop business. 
Satisfactory references in regard to their successful 
methods will be given to publishers who will arrange 
for personal interview. 


Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc. 
Publishers’ Representatives 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 

J. R. HAMILTON L. A. N. DE LISSER 


t¥ormer Foreign Advertising Manager {Former Advertising Manager 
New York Morning Sun New York Evening Sm 


tResigned from The Suns May 81, 1919, to establish Special Agen. — 
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(apable salesmen wanted 


A financial institution finds a larger 
selling organization necessary because 
of rapidly expanding business. Eight 
good positions are open in New York 
and Pittsburgh for men with selling apti- 
tude and experience. 


The men should be between 
thirty and forty years old, 
should have active minds, 
good health, energy, tact, en- 
thusiasm, and good command 
of English. 


No traveling and experi- 
ence in financial business not 


necessary. 

tising 
stern When writing, BE SURE to give de- 
tails as to age, selling experience, re- 
aca ligion, former positions held and salary 


best 
expected. State also whether you think 


ssful you will succeed best as face to face 

range salesman, telephone salesman or cor- 
respondent—and why. Your letter will 
be treated confidentially. 


Address “‘D. B.,” Box 141 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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The 


Little ‘School master; 


Classroom 


C Kin: advertising manager of a 
certain national magazine, who 
has been selling space in New York 
City more or less successfully for 
the last years, that 
advertising have taken 
too seriously the exhortations 
they have heard at various lunches 
“Study the other 
has been shot at 
them from every conceivable angle 
n who used to fight his 
red-he aded otnce boy 

the presence of the 

ss with ry to tell, but with 

out knowing whether it was tooth 
picks or safety pins which the con- 
been supplanted 
by the who walks in and 
says: “Dear sir, I have made a 
yf vour business 

lvertising all wrong.” 

an actual instance, 

ambitious young 

an entire 


eighteen Says 


solicitors 


and banquets. 


mans business” 


cern made, has 


fellow 


1 


solicitor 
suggested change 
sales plan of an organiza 
result of three 
study he had made at the 
Library “Each call,” 


S uld he part ot premec 


who 

in the 
tion as the days’ 
Public 
Savs 

litated 
advance, not 
time 
the day 
ing your own medium and seeing 
whether it will fit into the other 
man’s sales campaign is a better 
method than knowing too much 
about the other man’s business on 
} Ne says the 


plan, mapped out in 
an effort to kill 


+h 


or fatten 


e call sheets of Sell 


short quaintance Oo 
idvertising manager 
~” * * 

The Sel notes with 

letter 

during the 


1i00lmaster 


interest a new idea in writ- 
ing Many 


few weeks there have arrived at 
communications in_ the 


times last 
his desk 
stvle Curiously 
: oftet 
from firms who a little while ago 
were poking all sorts of fun at the 
army and navy systems of letter 
correspondet Yet they have 
beet juick to seiz and idapt this 
from 
the peop ev used to do business 
witl uring the late 


real military 


enough, these come very 


new ort ‘ orre pondence 


unpleasant 


ness. It isn’t a bad j MA 
that army method. the am 
It is a pretty good way of ge 
ting a story before the busing 
men at once. Moreover, the ol 
objection of the illegible signature 
is obviated in military and tag 
correspondence. ~ Regulations te 
quire that the name of the Wrher 
be typewritten directly under iy 
signature. The recipient of the 
kind of letter knows at once i 
whom the letter is intended, i 
knows the gist of the subject, a 
then, instead of being obliged 
read through the letter in order 
find out just what letters of 
own he will have to get from# 
file, he has them listed for hig 
Moreover he has a check onj 
enclosures 
Edwin H. Hood, of the Gi 
Coast Military Academy, sends 
Schoolmaster the following aig 
tation of the army and navy me 
ods to civil correspondence, 1 
idea is passed on for the benefitd 
the class 
Brown & SMITE 

High Grade Printers. 

rown, N. Y., May- 

ne Manager 
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> with your requ 
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Stimulators of Building Construction 


The architect is the owner’s professional 
adviser, not only as to the type and style of 
structure to erect, but also as to the best 


ulations time to build to secure greatest value. 

of the write : 

tly fer | - . ‘ Yr . marmsrwrmsf 
bent of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT is 
i the only publication taken generally by 
intended, Hg pete ; Aa we, Pe ’ 
subject, architects that keeps them thoroughly 
18 obliged posted on economic and price conditions as 
otters well as the aesthetic and engineering fea 
“ from tures of architectural work. 

ted tor hy 

check on 3 » ° . - . 

7s Architects, realizing from their study of 
of the Gal the subject that present price levels of 
ing a building construction will probably not be 
d navy me materially lower for several years, are ad- 
raped vising clients to build now. That their ad 


vice is being taken is evidenced by the fact 
that their offices are already becoming 
crowded with work and contracts will be 


Vatervile. let as soon as plans and specifications can 
vas be prepared and preliminaries completed. 
tock Manufacturers of building material and 
stoc 


“of cas equipment— are architects thoroughly 
fete posted on your products? If not, may we 
furnish available information that will be 
helpful in accomplishing this result? 


oe The American Architect 


, 


“The Weekly Journal of Progress in Architecture’ 
243 West 39th Street New York 


Affiliated Publications in the Building Field: 
BUILDING AGE 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER AND STEAM FITTER 
All Members of A. B. C. 
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*“S HOULD Advertisers En- 


deavor to Make Readers 


Smile?” is the question asked 
and answered on the editorial 
page of the current issue of the 
Retail Public Ledger. 
subscription—twenty-four issues 
—costs only $1. 
Room 219, Public Ledger Build- 
ing. 


A year’s 


Send 


it to 











RETAIL ADVERTISING 


SUGGESTIONS 


Sample ads from important cities showing 
treatment of specific lines of goods such 
as shoes, 
ete., help many advertising men to im- 
prove their own copy. 


CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


millinery, clothing, hardware, 


National Service. 














WANTED 


A MANAGER— 


capable of organizing 
and conducting a 
dairy machinery busi- 
ness of nation-wide 
scope. 


Sell yourself in your 
first letter, which we 
shall treat in strict 
confidence. K. P. O., 
Box 107, Times 
Square Station, New 


York. 
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Out of the crowd a w 
woman stepped up dvieen 
ling — in her hand, 

ave three doughnuts 
she smiled won for $user 
Thus will the feminine ¢ 
ping instinct assert itself. 
* * * 


Banks aren’t so formidable 4s 
they used to be, Neither ar 
bankers. 

Time was, for example, when 
descent into the old-fashioned 
safe deposit vault used to chill 
the genial spirit of the Schoo. 
master like an excursion through 
the Tombs, and the grand high 
warden who stood at the doo 
and twirled his keys used tj 
threaten him mentally with all th 
terrors of the Donjon. 

But times have changed, anf 
bankers more and more are t& 
ing on the cheery attributes of 
advertising men. All of whid 
brings to the forefront this much. 
to-the-point letter: 


To Our Deposrtors: 

I want to call your attention to som 
thing which you have probably not 
riously thought of before—somethin 
which costs so little and yet will afd 
you so much protection and ease d 
mind 

Right here in Washington, less tha 
a week ago, there was a big fire ing 
apartment house situated within t 
blocks of this bank, which spread # 
rapidly that a great many of the tenants 
lost absolutely everything they ownel- 
valuable papers which can never bet 
placed and other articles of value. 

FOR LESS THAN ONE CENTA 
DAY you can place your jewelry, Lb 
erty Bonds, and valuable papers whet 
they will be absolutely safe from ls 





ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY Pik 
A REAL PRODUCER 


Must be well known to the big 


men in the agencies, and haves 





record for- selling them. Pree 


financial advertising experience. 
Tell your story in the first lett, 


and state salary. 


Address “Magazine,” Box lM 
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theft and yet be easily accessi- 
tig oe for examination or with- 


n as you wish. 
Fog Bank, surrounded by 
protective appliance and safe- 
— nst fire, theft or destruction 
=< Safe Deposit Boxes 


use, our 
oa* insurance against 


with 
oe - run into the thousands 


t 
that might FOR LESS THAN 
ONE CENT A DA 


dollars—and 
We installed these Safe Pa 
an expense of a good many 
— of dollars, for YOUR CON- 
VENIENCE and PROTECTION, and 
you cam enjoy them for a sum so small 
that NOT to do so is an open invita- 
PP thieves, a hazard of fire and a 
mark of indifference or carelessness that 
nay cost you dearly in the long run. 
AND ALL FOR LESS THAN ONE 


CENT A DAY. 

Won't you come in and give us the 
pleasure of showing you our Safe De- 
posit Boxes? 


To this terrifying yet inviting 
ktter was attached a clipping from 
the Washington Post, detailing 
housebreakings, thefts, assaults 
and robberies, all pulled off in the 
gace of a day, that would almost 
frighten into a safe deposit vault 
the United States Seal itself. 

* *¢ * 


Good times, these, when bankers 
put their ears to the ground and 
come up with so timely an adver- 
tising message. Bring in a chair 
for this gentleman, Mr. Neophyte 
—we shall soon be needing a 
larger classroom ! 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster heard a very 
interesting little story the other 
ay which shows that salesmen 
ae beginning to see the real value 
dadvertising in backing up their 
personal work. The representa- 
tve of a business paper in New 
York was offered, recently, the 
agency of a Western publication. 
Before he gave the publisher his 
aswer he called on PRINTERS’ 
Ixx to tell him some facts about 
the standing of this paper in its 
field. Some of the questions he 
asked were, Does this paper ad- 
vertise in Printers’ INK? Do 
they use space frequently enough 
to sell their publication properly? 
ve they been advertising long 
enough to have made a good im- 
pression on their prospective cus- 
tomers and advertising agents? 


INK 














—how aré prices going—up or 








down? You can speak with 
knowledge of sales, advertising 

and business conditions if you 
use R. D. 8S. May Bulletin, folder and sam- 
ple sheets will be mailed YOU on request. 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., indianapolis, ind. 





The best that artist’s 
brush, camera and 
printing types can 
offer for the produc- 
tion of booklets, cat- 
alogues, folders & ad- 
vertisements, are at 
your service through | 


Currier 


COMPANY 
EVERETT -R- CURRIER 
50 EAST 42° STREET NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 1306 


The original of the above advertisement ep- 
peared in Printers’ INK of July 5, 1917. 
CURRIER. 
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LEADING Sa ing 


MAGAZINES 


tae 


be areason 


NEO GRAVURE PRINTING CO. GRAVURE PRINTING CO. 
ZOOWILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Posters, Booklets ard Folders 
(RS A SN Si tS 





DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Has a larger proven paid circula- 
tion among rated dry goods, depart- 
ment and general stores than any 
other dry-goods paper. Ask for 
A. B. C. statement and sample copy. 


Des Moines 
Indianapolis New York 


FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Has a larger proven paid circula- 
tion among rated furniture mer- 
chants than any other furniture 
publication. Ask for A. B. C. state- 
ment and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Indianapolis 


Chicago 


Chicago _ s_New York 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 


reason why, and also ask for sam- | 


ple copy. 
Des Moines 
Indianapolis 


New York 


Chicago 


A journal with a personal- 
ity, it has found its way 
close to the hearts of bakers 


in the West. 
508 Mission Street 


San Francisco 


axe. 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
nstruct and —_ 
pment and 











Its readers cx equip 
office and apart t g 
Vast quantitie f € , equ 
uppli for t 


work 
City Hall Square Building, Chicago 





George Seton Thompson Co. | 
Comet, \ Advertising } (°c. 


Printing f 


Mailing / SERVICE ) a 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 
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Are 


they using lz 
§ large eno 
to Ugh space 


give people the Impression that 
the publication is well backed 
is entitled to their patronage? 

After the representative Weighed 
the facts he told the Publisher thy 
he would have to do a great ded 
more advertising to sell his paper 
or he wouldn't take on the agency 
of the publication in the Easter 
field. Good advertising and Wer 
sonal salesmanship go hand i 
hand and the Schoolmaster is go 
to see that the live salesmen ap 
beginning to see the light, 


N. W. Mogge With Mutu 
Service Corporation 


N Ww recently  dischangd 

om the service, has joined the Mutg 
Service Corporation, New York ik 
Mogge formerly in the advertisiy 
department of the California Fa 
Fk x¢ h inge 


S. H. Small Makes Chang 


S. H. Small has resigned as ate 
tising manager of the L. A. Young hs 
dustries, Inc., Detroit, to go with & 
Hession Tiller & Tractor Corporatin 

Buffalo, manufacturer of “Whe 


Tractors,” in the same capacity 


Mogge, 


was 


Growers’ 





DRUG store in New York 

sells than 300M 
books every year. How theyd 
it is told on page 3 of the ww 
rent issue of the Retail Public 
Ledger. One dollar sent 
Room 219, Public Ledger, wil 
bring twenty-four issues, 
two each month for a yea. 


more 





you 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


rORY; LIBERAL 
STATE TERRITORY | 


DI 
PUBLISHER, BOX 2 P 





ung man for circulatior work 


rade publication. Must have had 
ulation experience and be B06 d « 
ssondent with progressive ideas 
experience and salary Address 
6, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Idea man with plenty of 
handising ability to join the 


ser 


Street, Chicago, 


ment, Write, giving full particular 


to age, experience, salary. Send 
irned 


graph, which will be ret 
Box 217, Printers’ Ink 








Must have knowledge of econom 


ics, busi 
ness and merchandising funda nentals 
ith broad tinderstendion: o 1 trade prol 


tr and to write concisely 


SIR! 


EDITOR FOR TRADE MAGAZINE 


lems, ability to select timely subject mat 


and clearly 
State age, preparation and experience 
Mail and indicate approximate salary 
Address “Trewin,” Box 218, care P. ] 


jept. of a high grade printing estal ™ I 


py writer wanted in Advertising De 
artment of large, middle west manufac 
tiring company. Must be clean-cut man 
f studious type and willir g to start at 
reasonable salary Room for advar 





t 





Advertising Manager 
for large Rug Carpet 
Company doing a National 
business with National 
tising. We prefer a 
young man now with some live 
department 


wanted 
and 


adver 
would 


Store or manu- 
facturing concern who carry 
National Advertising. Should 


be familiar with all kinds of 
follow up work. Fine 
tunity for. a comer. 
cate of Printers’ Ink. 


oppor- 


30x 202, 








NT d TAKE OR 
QEPRESENTATIVE TO 

HIPBUILDING DIRE¢ 

es OR COMMISSION 

D 


ment, specializing on catalogs r 
folders, and broadsides. Address R« 
an Pub. Comp any, Hamilton, Oh 
pywriter Wante 1 at Once Sever 
penings with high grade advertising 
wencies and manufacturing concerns 
aying three to five thousand 
er year. Write Mr. Elliott, care 
V. G. Trueblood & Co., 19 S. La Sal 
Illinois 


Ww anted—Proof wonder Foreman 


Must be thoroug! ‘ petent and ar 
experienced printer state age at é 
perience t letail; stat gk where worke 
and ipacit 1 i R. R. D 

X Sons ( P t ( 









1 abili | 
journal ads 
lirect-by-ma 
ist be sen 

1X nit Sy the 
rigi organization. G. | 
Blackiston & Staff, Canton, Ohi 
M ante ad writer + 
ake harge f our a rtising M 
willing to give f nd livide 
time t ess OM ist ty ‘fam lia 


Installment Furniture busir 














! ai several years’ experience 
udvertising Give references and expe 
er als tate salary ¢ ected 

ire of Printers’ Ink 
A SPLENDID ciapmcnngd 
ww open w ith a large concern fi a 
y ng mat W desires a broad ex 
lence and » Me ll al 
sales management. Pos t t 
Sales manager. Work tual 
selling sales lett dling 
dealer helps, analysis ndi 
tions, et Ap] it good 
education, must gt arn and 

t be afraid ‘ vork ive 

“t 
Must be able v orders and 
take ‘ Salary good epertam 
ity i pr excellent a P 81 
is c livaile t t i post gr adu . Tal 
ing « Tse in Sales anagement Writ 
ully about yourself Box 219, P. ] 





Artists 


All-around ladies 
fashion artists, also 
designers and illus- 
trators. Permanent 
position. 
BUCKBEE-MEARS CO. 
Engravers 
St. Paul Minn. 
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WANTED—A fully recognized adver 
tising Agency located in the South-East 
desires the services of experienced ad- 
vertising and merchandising man,—one 
who knows how to prepare lay-outs and 
copy, with some experience in soliciting; 
part of time to be devoted to handling 
complete details of campaign of adver- 
tising and merchandising suggestions for 
one of our food clients. Apply stating 
experience and salary expected. ‘‘South- 
East,” Box 205, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 


Wanted—by a Boston agency, a 
young man with National and 
technical periodical copy-writing 
experience. Send samples and 
state previous connections, educa- 
tion and experience. Box 215, P. I. 








Advertising Solicitor Wanted 
$7,500 to $10,000 yearly to high class 
advertising man controlling from $150,- 
000 to $200,000 gilt-edge business. Stock 
interest and official position in thriving 
Chicago agency of thorough organiza- 
tion, well financed and of excelleni 
standing with publishers and advertisers, 
now open to right party. Simply re 
quires more business to reach the mil 
lion mark. No money required. Only 
those of unquestioned reputation and 
ability, who can guarantee the volume 
of business, need apply. Address in 
confidence Box 203, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Copy Man 


We want a man who can write good 
copy; he should be experienced in 
agency work, thoroughly understand 
printing and engraving; have ideas 
that he can pass on to others for in- 
terpretation. He should be able to 
work with people in a way that 
brings out the best in them. He 
should be able to talk intelligently 
with clients concerning their mar- 
kets, their products and their adver- 
tising. He will find it necessary to 
go through plants, to interview sales 
people, to make a comprehensive 
study of markets, after which he 
should be able to turn out a com- 
plete advertising and merchandising 
program. To such a man more than 
a job is offered. He will have a 
chance to connect with a rapidly 
growing national agency, handling 
only the highest class business. The 
principals are busily engaged in se- 
curing and handling accounts and 
they want this man to take entire 
charge of the copy end and to build 
up under him an efficient depart- 
ment. We imagine he is now work- 
ing in an agency and sees his im- 
mediate future limited. Write in 
confidence, telling us what you have 
done; mention some of the cam- 
paigns you have handled; give us 
your ideas of your future in the 
advertising business, the salary you 
would expect, etc. Box 208, P. I. 














INK 


WANTED—A owin, , 
company ee, Western Oh 
splendid opening for a young bas 
has had experience in finance ani 
counting, either with a bank or ms 
large manufacturing concern, — 
~e po a man to take 
charge of our finance an i 
partment. He must She 
competent. We are not looking t i 
a man, but want one who CaN ste thy 
eapertanity om and will back bis 
self with a small pur i 
the Company. ne 
Correspondence will be treated si 
———- Please give full detai, 
stating salary expected, 
Printers’ Ink. ‘ Box 20 





$$, 


Mail Orde; 
ADVERTISIN¢ 


Another Good Copy Wr 
Wanted. Mail order obec ak 
perience not imperative, 
commensurate with capabil. 
ity; no limit. Write or call: 
220 W. 42d St., New York. 


SCOTT & SCOT! 





MISCELLANEOUS 





R 
MENT. TOLMAN PRINT, L 
CENTRE ST., BROCKTON, MAS 


Printing Plants and Business 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinder’ 
Machinery of Every Desoriptio 
CONNOR, FENDLER & 00. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, practical advertisiat 
and printing experience; excellent reit: 
ences; beneresty, dischar; - from 
high school graduate. ’ one Seba 
6967, or Box 214, care Printers 
PUBLICITY MANAGER 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
WITH $12,000,000 CORPORA 
DESIRES BROADER OPPO 
ITY. BOX 211, PRINTERS 

















If you are looking for a young 
AGER 


SALES MAN 


who combines successful expertent 
salesman and branch managet, 
ganizing and training ability, a 
view would pay you. Trained ® 
most systematic field— 


selling. For facts or interview, 
Box 216, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


ENT: Woman with ex- 
Denget rape) advertising experi- 
desires a position as correspondent 
d a live organization. New York 
iy only. Box 212, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN ; ; 

years in agency work, Six years 
ence in advertising department of 
nufacturing concern. Box 204, care 


n , 
inter 





PY WRITER g 

recent A. of the S. E. P. carried 
1,500 lines of copy written by an 
forceful and experienced agency 
s-who is now seeking a New York 
connection. Box 225, Printers’ Ink. 





THINKER WITH A VALUE OF 
ORDS, a student of drama and lit- 
seeks an editorial position where 
iorts as a worker will fit the job 
Ses waiting. Box 213, care of 
inters’ Ink. 





nerienced office woman, weekly publi- 
mn, handling advertising copy, cuts 
other details, seeks position in mag- 
ine or advertising agency, or where 
ilar experience is required. Address 
x 220, care of Printers’ Ink. 








you want a BOOKLET 
Written that will be attrac- 
tiveand in good taste—and, at the 
same time, bring you business ? 
Tet me do it for you. 
JOHN FORREST, 126 E. 36th St., New York 











A Big Man Wants Me 


He is a busy Advertising Manager 
o cannot afford to bother with de- 
; he needs somebody he can depend 
to get things done. 
six years’ experience in De- 
ment Store advertising; I can write 
commonsense copy, make attrac- 
ly-outs and can judge illustrations. 
m 25 years old and married. Write 
t 207, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
have had ten years real advertising 
c chiefly in the creative end 

H wme of the best-known national 
Have filled position of copy 

we been advertising man- 

er of companies ye ee adver- 
ion reac a quarter 

a dollars, At present adver- 
manager, but prefer creative work 
@ agency. Am seasoned copy and 
me man. Have worked in an agency 
ing Manager, have worked 

of the leading agencies. Have 

for good work and getting 
ferences will bear this 

44, college education. Am get- 

ber week. That is starting mini- 
Control no accounts. Nothing to 
my Freee to give A-1 service to 
, Box 221, Printers’ Ink, 
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EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Business man, lively and experienced, 
well introduced, wishes to represent 
exclusively, good American firm in 
Europe. Box 201, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Builder 


With record as progressive, productive, 
tactful executive, domestic-foreign ex- 
perience, native American, age 40, war 
work concluded, now ready for con- 
structive connection with future ex- 
pressed financially proportionate to re- 
sults achieved. Box 222, Printers’ Ink. 











WIDE AWAKE YOUNG MAN 


twenty-one years of age, 
2d Lieutenant of Heavy Artillery, 
with college training, 

desires permanent connections with 
an advertising agency or department 
of a concern which can furnish a 
big future. 

Address: Greene, 148 Mill Street, 
Syracuse. 
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Mr. Busy X. Ecurtive: I will take you 
on a personally conducted tour through 


“your own business for $5,000 a year. 


Sales, production, income, expense, prof- 
its, all are spread before you like a 
panorama through 


VISUAL ANALYSIS 


Tons of tabulations are dead dodos. 
Scientific statistical analysis makes your 
records say something. 


Address, Business Statistician, Box 224, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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EXECUTIVE Position Wanted 


Age 43. Married. Protestant. Good 
health. Experienced in correspondence, 
selling, buying and credits. Know some- 
thing of manufacturing and advertising. 
Have a fairly sound knowledge of met- 
als, particularly copper and nickel and 
their alloys. Know how these are made 
and worked, their uses and users. Am 
familiar with the jewelry manufacturing 
business and understand selling that 
and other lines to jobbers, department 
stores, retailers and premium trade. 
Have had success in hiring and man- 
aging help. Work hard, steadily and 
quickly. Am a good salesman, but not 
a showy one. I can “go back.” Am a 
good credit man and can make a éale 
through a collecting letter. Have con- 
siderable knowledge of pile fabrics. 
Know colors, shades and combinations. 
The things I don’t know would take 
more room than this to enumerate, but 
these few things that I do know will 
serve as a basis for consideration. I 
have a modest sum to invest as a guar- 
antee of good faith. Address G. S., 605 
Union Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. 
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Salient Facts of 
Outdoor Advertising 








Universal in its appeal. 
Impressions are indelible. 
Dignified in appearance. 
Color values unlimited. 


Co-operates with all other 
media. 


Permanent in character. 


Reiterative—a powerful 
factor. 


Dominant in every sense. 


Circulation value highest ob- 
tainable of any medium. 

Flexibility—fits in with 
any sales plan. 
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CHicaco New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The Chicago Tribune 
Makes Great Record 


Circulation. reports of a large number of newspaper 
publishers, as made to the Post Office Departme 
for the six months ending March 31], 1919, are tae 
lated in comparison with the corresponding 
of a year ago by the Advertising Age in ie hod 
issue. The following are the papers listed with 
more than 300,000 circulation. 


Report Increase over Per 
April, 1919 April, 1918 ¢ 
Chicago Tribune. ........S. 693,895 87,784 : 
Philadelphia Bulletin - 457977 
Chicago Tribune . 424,026 
New York Times : - 393,478 
Chicago Daily News . 386,498 
New York World , - 368,318 
pe er ere oe S. 367,074 
Boston Globe . 320446 


It will be noted that The Chicago Sunday Tr 
has the. largest total circulation and the larga 
—The Chicago Daily Tribune the third larg 
culation and the third largest gain. . ™ 


At an exceptionally low rate per line per | 
thousand, The Chicago Tribune offett 
not only more readers but a higher — 
age of buying power. 


The Ohicago Trik 
WLTHE WORLDS GREATEST NEWsEAEIE 
WRITE FOR 1919 BOOK OF Fi z 











